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YOU HAVE TO BE MST 
TO MAKE WE BIG GREEN TEAM. 



At National Car Rental, we've set up our 
Advance Reservation System with one simple 
goal—to help you reserve a car fast. How fast? 

In the last year we an¬ 
swered over three million 
calls. And we re answering 
calls in an average of nine 
seconds. It's extra hustle 
like this that makes the Big 
Green Team so special—all 
10,000 of us. 

© 1978, National Car Rental System, Inc. In Canada it's Tilden. In Europe, Africa and the Middle East it’s European 



So next time you need to reserve a car just 
about anywhere in the world, simply call our toll- 
free number 800-328-4567. Or see your travel 
consultant. In Minnesota and 
Canada call collect 612- 
830-2345. 

We promise not to keep 
you waiting. 


THE BIG GREEN TEAM 


We feature GM cars like the 
' l Pontiac Grand Prix. We offer SAH 
L-.Sl Green Stamp Certificates on ten- 
tals in all SO U.S. stales. 
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"These days, 
why do I smoke?” 



“With all the talk about 
smoking and high tar, it 
didn’t take much imagina¬ 
tion for me to conclude 
that the cigarette of the 
future would taste good 
and probably be low in 
tar as well. 

“So I figured why 
wait till then? 

“After all, I like to 
smoke. For taste. For 


enjoyment. 

“So I started looking 
for a low-tar cigarette 
that could give me 
everything I wanted 
from smoking. 

“Well, that wasn’t 
easy. Most low-tar cig¬ 
arettes had no taste and 
drawing on them made 
my cheeks meet. 

“Then I discovered 
Vantage. 

“It was my kind of 
cigarette. It gave me taste. 
Pleasure. And the low tar I 
was looking for. 


“Vantage is the cig¬ 
arette a lot of smokers 
are going to be turn¬ 
ing to in years to 
come. 

“For me it was a 
lot more pleasurable 
to turn to them today.' 


John O'Neill 
Stone Mountain, Georgia 


Regular, Menthol, 
and Vantage 100’s. 


\kntage. A lot of taste without a lot of tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


FILTER-. 11 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine, 

MENTHOL: 11 mg. "tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG. '77; 
FILTER 100's: 11 mg. "tar”. 0.9 mg. nicotine av.per cigarette by FTC method. 



Guess who was just voted 

the No.1 color picture over America’s 

topfive19"and 25" brands. 


Guess again. 



■I You probably didn’tguess 
right the second time, either. 

So we'll tell you. The winner 
J was the Sylvania Superset. 

That’s right. The 19" (diag.) 
color Sylvania Superset was 
picked No. 1 over RCA, Zenith, 
Sony, GE, and Sears in a recent 
independenttest. In this test, 
overa thousand people were 
asked to look at six unidentified 
19" color pictures, side by side. 
Then they picked the one with 
the best overall picture. And the 
clear winnerwas the 
Sylvania Superset! 

What’s more, in a 
separate test of 25" 
(diag.) color pictures, 
the Sylvania Superset 
beat Zenith, RCA, 
Magnavox, Quasar, 
and Sears! 

So before you buy anything 
else, go down to yourSylvania 
dealer and checkout the color 
picture that beat the top five 19" 
and the top five 25" brands in 
side by side comparisons! 


SYLVANIA 

SUPERSET 

Side by side we beat them all. 


SyLVANIA I sb 
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Off in a World of His Own 20 

Jack Nicklaus won the Tournament Players Championship and now has 
finished second, first, second, first in his last four outings by Dan Jenkins 

Ready to Run a Long Way 24 

A field of 186 ran in the Avon International Women's Marathon to prove 
who is the best in the world and also to prove a point by Kenny Moore 

They’re a Fearsome Foursome 26 

Any of the NCAA's regional winners—Kentucky, Arkansas. Notre Dame 
and Duke—could end up not singing the St. Louis Blues 

A Time for All Us Children 34 

On a spring-training idyll, a father takes his son to meet regulars, super 
stars and that inexplicable figure, the idol by Frank Deford 

England Is High on Red Rum 38 

A 13-year-old legend, with a fondness for curative, matutinal, saltwater 
strolls, is favored to win his fourth Grand National by Clive Gammon 

Keep the Ball Rolling 44 

Pel6 is gone, but Peter Frampton and six new teams are on hand as the 
NASL season opens on a key wad: momentum by J. D. Reed 

Nibbling Bark Isn’t Foraging 84 

It's the pleasure of tapping maples, making the pawpaw connection—in 
short, like a good quarterback, taking what’s given to you by Bil Gilbert 


The Departments 

Scorecard 15 

College Basketball 64 
Tennis 68 


Boxing 70 

Wrestling 76 

Horse Racing 80 


For the Record 97 
19th Hole 98 
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Next Week 

USING ITS NOODLE, the International Tennis Federation is studying the inter¬ 
dicted spaghetti racket, which, J. D, Reed reports, has given rise to antipasta and 
propasta factions. A decision on whether to continue the ban is expected in July 

DIDDLE-DEE BERRIES are just the ticket for massive mullet in the remote Falkland 
Islands, but, as Clive Gammon discovered, a well-presented spoon is all it takes 
to take one's fill of the bleak, windy archipelago's enormous sea-run trout. 
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How can they have so much 
life insurance when they’re 
just starting out? 



Introducing 

(vis h) our brand new 
Budget Policy. 

We know how it is for young couples. 
You need a lot of life insurance right now 
to meet your increased responsibilities. 

But you don't have a lot of money now. 

That’s why New York Life has intro¬ 
duced a new Budget Policy as part of our 
Series 78. And it may be just the thing 
for you. 

This Budget Policy provides both 
permanent whole life insurance and 
lower-cost term insurance in a special 


combination made possible by a newly 
designed dividend provision. 

The result is that you can now afford 
more life insurance initially and. in the long 
run, enjoy all of the benefits of permanent 
insurance, including level premiums and 
guaranteed growing cash values. 

Our Budget Policy. It’s just one of 
New York Life’s new Series 78 policies with 
more for you. Ask your New York Life 
Agent for details today. 



We guarantee 
tomorrow today. 


New York Life Ins 


see Company 51 Madison Avenue. New York, New York 10010 Life. Group and Health Insurance. Annuities. Per 


< Plans. 











NOW 
BUYING 
SUBAh 
IS EVEN 
MORE 

TIMELY. 


OUR FREE WATCH OFFER 


Ordinarily you can 
tick off dozens of things 
that make Subaru the best value for your money. Now you can 
tick off one more. 

We’ll give you a $100 man’s or woman’s Bulova watch 
when you buy any 1978 Subaru, provided it’s purchased and 
delivered between March 1 and April 20,1978* 

Which means for as little as $3,179 (in California, it’s 
$3,347)** you’ll be getting a front wheel drive Subaru that 
delivers 41 highway and 31 city miles per gallon. (In California, 
it’s 33 highway and 22 city.)*** Plus you’ll get 
a great car with rack and pinion steering, 
power assist front disc brakes, 
steel belted radial tires and the 
SEEC-T engine that runs on 
lower cost regular gas. And a 
great watch to run along with that 
great car. 


INEXPENSIVE AND BUILT TO STAY THAT WAY. 


*This offer is only good at participating Subaru dealers. $100 is manufacturer’s suggested retail price ; It's void where pro¬ 
hibited by law. And the style and availability of these watches are subject to dealer's supply. **Total POE not including dealer 
prep, inland transportation and tax. (In California, it's not including tax, license and inland transportation. Wheel trim rings and 
rally stripes are extra. ***These figures are 1978 EPA test estimates. The actual mileage you get may vary due to the way you 
drive, driving conditions, the condition of your car and whatever optional equipment you might have.® Subaru of America, Inc., 1978 







LETTER FROM TIHIE PUHBUSNER 



Alabama's State Parks are a genuine 
surprise to most people. The diversity 
is incredible. There are parks in the 
foothills of the Appalachians. Acres 
of natural, wooded mountains studded 
with clear, quiet lakes and streams. 
There's a beach park, too. Sunny 
stretches of white sand. You can camp 
in Alabama State Parks. Or stay in a 
luxury resort. You can cook hot dogs 
over an open fire. Or eat steak with 
bearnaise. You can fish, swim, play 
golf or tennis, whitewater cance, eat 
seafood—the list goes on and on. 
Find out about Alabama State Parks. 
And expect the unexpected. 


11 you'd lather write than call, mail this ccupon to] 
Travel Department. State Capitol. Montgomery, 
Alabama 36130 V 36 I 

Address 

City State Zip i 

Alabama has it all. 


When Sarah Pileggi, whose article on 
Evonne Goolagong’s victory over Chris 
Evert begins on page 24. became a staff 
writer four years ago, golf was the sport 
she knew and loved best. “It always will 
be my favorite,” she says, “and ama¬ 
teur golf above all, because the pres¬ 
tige of amateur competition has not 
been diminished by the professional 
arm of the sport. That’s fairly unusual 
these days.” 

But as are most of our writers, Sar¬ 
ah was called upon to diversify, and 
now has to her credit not only a dis¬ 
tinguished collection of golf articles, 
but also pieces on athletes as dissimilar 
as Evert and Lyle Alzado, as well as cov¬ 
erage of, among other things, a bike race 
in Colorado, a boomerang contest in 
Washington, skateboarding in Califor¬ 
nia, the AAU and NCAA cross-coun¬ 
try championships, an international 
weightlifting competition in Las Vegas 
and a National Public Links Golf 
tournament in Coon Rapids, Minn., 
“Where I spent a week in a motel built 
to look like a hacienda.” 

Pileggi’s most unlikely assignment, 
she feels, was reporting on the progress 
of Olympic construction in Montreal. 
The most frustrating was the Billie 


Jean King-Bobby Riggs tennis match. 

“Curry Kirkpatrick was writing the 
story, and I was supposed to do the Bil¬ 
lie Jean King side and give him my 
notes,” Pileggi recalls. “Only there was 
no Billie Jean King side. She stayed in 
seclusion. She came out once a day for 
a news conference, and other than that, 
you could only talk to a person called 
Marilyn the Secretary. You’d ask Mar¬ 
ilyn what Billie Jean had for dinner. 
My one scoop was thanks to Ted Ting¬ 
ling—he let me have the first look at 
her dress. It was sort of sea green. And 
he explained to me that one side of a 
tennis player’s dress has to be fitted dif¬ 
ferently from the other, because of her 
serve.” 

Variety, happily, has turned out to 
be the spice of Sarah’s life. “The nicest 
thing about the job is that you never 
know where you’ll be going next, or 
what you’ll discover when you get 
there. 

“The most delightful place I have 
ever been," she says, “is Lunenburg 
County. Nova Scotia, where I did a sto¬ 
ry on Jan Todd, the powerlifter. She 
lives on a farm. 70 miles from Halifax, 
and I stayed in a little log cabin perched 
on the edge of a lake. Every night Jan 
and her husband Terry would drop me 
at the end of a narrow path, hand me a 
flashlight and I would hike up to the 
cabin. It had electric lights but no 
plumbing. I would gingerly venture into 
the dark, certain there was a bear lurk¬ 
ing near the outhouse. 

“The cabin was really lonely, and at 
first the silence and isolation were over¬ 
whelming. But 1 grew to love the tran¬ 
quillity, the stillness of the lake, the del¬ 
icate autumn morning light. When it 
was time for me to leave I was gen¬ 
uinely saddened.” 

And was there a bear? 

“No,” Sarah says. “In this job, sur¬ 
prises are lurking everywhere, but not 
one of them so far has turned out to be 
a bear.” 









He sacrificed his sanity 
and his life to see and to paint 
as no one ever had before 

The World of Van Gogh 

is yours to enjoy for 10 days free as a guest of the 
Time-Life Library of Art 

* liiDiur. hard coven. 1H8 Daces. 




H e tried to express his feeling for 
man and nature by becoming a 
minister, but his fevor alarmed his su¬ 
periors. He fell in love with two women 
of his own class and they fled from him 
as from a dangerous lunatic. The fa¬ 
mous incident in which he cut off part 
of his ear and gave it to a prostitute was 
only one more attempt to give some¬ 
thing of himself to anyone who would 
accept it. 

This torrent of emotion - for which 
society had no use - turned Vincent 
Van Gogh into one of the greatest paint¬ 
ers of all time. Never has a man pouted 
so much pure responsiveness into his 
art. You can see in it everything from 
salvation to suicide. Sacrificing his life 
and sanity to his work, he burned him¬ 
self up in a hi axe of perception, a con¬ 
trolled riot of color that washed over 
modern art like a tidal wave of lyricism. 

Love, for Van Gogh, was a means of 
seeing... of fusing himself with his sub¬ 
jects. Even the lavish way lie squeezed 
a tube of paint directly onto bis canvas 
symbolized a generosity that knew no 
limits. To the humblest subject—an old 
pair of boots, an empty chair— lie 
brought the special light of his own 
fervor. As one critic put it, Van Cogh 
had the courage to look the sun squarely 
in tlie face and steal its radiance. 

Beside almost 1,700 works of art. Nan 
Gogh also bequeathed to the world—in 
661 letters to lus brother—one of the 
most moving autobiographies ever writ¬ 
ten. Ii shows this dauntless man trying 
to learn Greek in order to he allowed to 
preach to Dutch coal miners. You find 
him, his hatband stuck full of candles, 


painting the stars at midnight. You 
trace letter by letter, canvas by canvas, 
the collapse of bis sanity and his subse¬ 
quent suicide. 

The World of Van Cofsli is your intro¬ 
duction to the Time-Life Library of 
Art ... a magnificently illustrated 
series that shows you—and helps you 
appreciate—the most important achieve¬ 
ments in 700 years of Western painting 
and sculpture. Focusing on a major 
artist such as Michelangelo, Rem¬ 
brandt or Picasso, each volume is a 
splendid exhibition, a thoroughly reli¬ 
able reference work, and a most enjoy¬ 
able way of increasing your family’s 
awareness and understanding of art. 

160 illustrations, 72 in full color 

Written by Robert Wallace, The World 
of Van Oof’ll is 9" x 12", 186 pages, 
with 160 illustrations, many of them 
full- or double-pages. To put Van Gogh 
into perspective, the book also offers 
profusely illustrated chapters on Gau¬ 
guin and Toulouse-Lautrec, as well as 
examples of Cezanne, Degas, Renoir, 
Monet and others. 

For all its luxurious features, the lawk 
costs only $9.95 plus shipping and han¬ 
dling. 

Examine The World of Van Cogh for 10 
days free. If it doesn’t make you want to 
own it. send it back. If you keep it. you pay 
just $9.95... and we will then send you 
other volumes in the LIBRARY OF ART at 
the rate of one approximately every other 
month, on the same free examination. 
There is no obligation, so why not fill out 
and mail the order form now. 


> l»«th the lustiness ami 


TIME 

mar 

BOOKS 


Time-Life Library of Art 

the best of 7 centuries ol Western painting anti sculpture 




TIME-LIFE BOOKS 

TIME & LIFE BLDG.. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 6061 1 

Yes. I would like to examine The World of Van Gogh. Please 
send it to me for 10 days' free exanunaiion and enter my sub¬ 
scription to the TIME LIFE Library of Art If 1 decide to keep 
The World of Van Gogh. I will pay $9.95 plus shipping and 
handling. I then will receive future volumes in the TIME-LIFE 
Library of Art. shipped a volume at a time approximately every 
other month. Each is $9.95 plus shipping and handling anil 
comes on a 10-day free examination basis. There is no minimum 
number of books that I must buy. and I may cancel my sub¬ 
scription at any time simply by notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep The World of Van Gogh. I will 
rciurn the book within 10 days, my subscription for future 
volumes will lx- canceled, and I will not lx- under any further 
obligation. 


□ Mr. 

Mrs. 

BHB3C5 


(Please Print) 


State or Province 























Said a stuntman from 
Beverly Hills, 

While relaxing between 
several spills, 

"I'd rather read PEOPLE 




Pick up your week. 
Pick up a copy today. 


680KIALK 


by JULIE LAMB 


COLOR PHOTOS REPLACE PAINTINGS 
IN THE AUDUBON SOCIETY'S BIRD GUIDE 


Bird books arc as scarce as, well, hen's teeth 
on best-seller lists, although a few years ago 
a small tour de force about an introspective 
seagull made it. And this year, perched on 
the paperback charts, is the two-volume The 
Audubon Society Field Guide lo North 
American Birds (Alfred A. Knopf, S7.95 
each). 

One volume treats Eastern birds, the other 
Western birds and the novice bird watcher 
will be delighted by the full-color photographs 
(584 in the Eastern volume: 627 in the West¬ 
ern). Although veteran birders may miss the 
clear, carefully delineated paintings of tradi¬ 
tional field guides and the field marks of Roger 
Tory Peterson, the bright, close-up photos 
give a wonderful immediacy to the birds and 
their environment—a tired, young saw-whet 
owl struggles to keep its eyes open, a wary per¬ 
egrine falcon with a bloody beak clutches its 
prey in its talons, two fledgling pileated wood¬ 
peckers, beaks invitingly open, scream greet¬ 
ings from their hollow-tree home to their re¬ 
turning parent—and all elicit an instant 
sympathy and understanding that few paint¬ 
ings can evoke. 

To make identification easier and quick¬ 
er. the color plates arc arranged according 
to each bird's appearance, primarily its shape 
and color, not, as in so many guides, by its 
scientific family. On the edge of each page 
of illustrations is a handy "thumbprint” guide, 
a small color-keyed silhouette of a bird show¬ 
ing the category to which the photographs 
of the birds on that page belong—long-leg¬ 
ged waders, sandpiperlike birds, trec-cling- 
ing birds, perching birds, etc. Armed with 
an Audubon Guide, a reader need only flip 
through the plates until he spots an orange 
silhouette of a perching bird—revealing its 
eye-catching color—then glance quickly at 
the photographs on the indicated page to con¬ 
firm that the exotic feathered creature hop¬ 
ping across his lawn is the first robin of the 
year. 

The text is organized according to habi¬ 
tat—open ocean, freshwater marshes, decid¬ 
uous forests, and so forth (the Eastern vol¬ 
ume lists 12 habitats, the Western 20), and 
the .entry for each species includes the ex¬ 
pected data on appearance, voice, range and 
nesting habits, plus a paragraph of miscel¬ 
laneous information. A remarkable collection 
of bird lore can be gleaned from the latter. 
For instance, because of their high oil con¬ 
tent, Leach’s storm petrels were once used as 
lamps; a cotton wick was inserted in a dead 


bird’s mouth and lit. The Arctic tern, which 
each year migrates 22,000 miles from pole to 
pole and back again, spends more time in day¬ 
light in the course of a year than any other liv¬ 
ing creature. The beautiful but dumb whis¬ 
tling swan often stops to rest on the Niagara 
River while migrating south, and is sometimes 
swept over the Falls. Carolina wrens will nest 
in the pockets of coats left on a clothesline. 
Nuthatches usually creep down trees, while 
brown creepers only move up. Prairie war¬ 
blers are not found on prairies, magnolia war¬ 
blers are not found in magnolias and Con¬ 
necticut warblers seldom visit Connecticut. 
The magnificent frigate bird has a wingspan 
of 7' 6", an old-squaw can dive to 80 fath¬ 
oms, the peregrine falcon plunges at 180 mph 
and an albatross takes 10 to 12 years to ma¬ 
ture. The bald eagle, symbol of majesty and 
power, has a weak. “thin, chittering” voice. 
Cactus wrens are late sleepers and can be sur¬ 
prised in their nests by early-rising bird 
watchers. The common raven’s “insight be¬ 
havior at least matches that of a dog.” The 
cedar waxwing, in a birdie variation of the 
human game ‘Pass it Along,’ will “pass ber¬ 
ries or even apple blossoms from one bird to 
the next down a long row silling on a branch, 
until one bird eats the food.” The polyga¬ 
mous great-tailed grackle. a male chauvinist, 
remains safely in the treetops after dispatch¬ 
ing his females to the ground to feed. If they 
are not gobbled up by predators, he joins 
them. 

The Guide also ofTers an eye-opening gam¬ 
ut of calls and songs. Though the calls of the 
bobwhite. chickadee, whippoorwill, killdeer, 
towhec, phoebc and curlew are just about 
what one would expect from their names, oth¬ 
er birds have voices like an "old-fashioned- 
pump” (American bittern), a “loud clang" 
(least grebe), a "constant liquid twittering" 
(barn swallow), "wild maniacal laughter" 
(common loon), a "dry rattle, like running a 
finger along the teeth of a comb" (Smith's 
longspur), the “tinkle of icicles" (tree spar¬ 
row), or the "tolling of a soft bell" (boreal 
owl). 

This easy to understand guide should set 
thousands of new watchers loose in the moun¬ 
tains, deserts and backyards of the country 
and introduce to a whole new group of Amer¬ 
icans the pleasures of spotting the bright 
plumage of a scarlet tanager or identifying a 
ruby-throated hummingbird as it darts from 
flower to flower. Best of all, Audubon read¬ 
ers might learn to recognize the call of the 
wood thrush, a plain brown bird with a song 
so beautiful, says the Guide, that Thoreau 
was moved to write, “Whenever a man hears 
it he is young, and Nature is in her spring; 
wherever he hears it, it is a new world and a 
free country, and the gates of heaven are not 
shut against him." end 








DECADE MENTHOL. 

THE TASTE THAT TOOK TEN YEARS 
TO MAKE. 


Originally, a menthol smoker 
couldn’t get real cigarette taste without 
what has come to be known as tobacco 
‘tar.’ 

The problem of reducing this ‘tar’ 
to 5 mg. while maintaining taste is 
enormous. That’s why when we set out 
to work, we didn't give ourselves a 
time limit. 

The Decade “Total System.” 

How were we able to keep the 
taste in a low ‘tar’ menthol when so 
many others have failed? Mainly by 
developing our unique “Total System" 
in which every part of our cigarette is 
arranged in perfect balance with each 
other. The tobacco, the filter, the 
paper, and even the menthol. 

The Menthol. 

Take our menthol, for example. 

It’s all natural. And it has a distinctively 
cool, fresh taste that comes from blend¬ 


ing different menthols imported from 
around the world. This extraordinary 
blend of natural menthol delivers a 
taste you’ll find only in Decade Menthol. 

The Tobacco. 

Our tobacco is also unique. Its 
taste is boosted by a method called 
"Flavor Packing’»’«which allows us to 
concentrate a special patented tobacco 
flavorant in each Decade Menthol. 

The Filter. 

Our filtration system represents a 
singular breakthrough in low ‘tar’ 
smoking. Simply, we’ve created a 
“Taste Channel” within the filter to give 
you that first puff impact you’ve come 
to expect from only the higher ‘tar’ 
cigarettes. 

The Paper. 

Even our high porosity paper is 
specifically designed to give an effi¬ 
cient bum rate that delivers optimum 
taste with a minimum of‘tar! 


The result. 

So try a pack of Decade for your¬ 
self. Menthol or Regular. And after 
one taste we think you'll agree that our 
last 10 years were well worth the effort. 



Regular and Menthol. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


Oligjfll Group Inc 1377 


5 mg. "tar. 0.5 mg. nicotine ave. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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If we've read you right America, this new Malibu of ours 
might well wind up becoming this new Malibu of yours . 
Because we know you love comfort 
And when you slip into a Malibu, you slip into an 
enormously comfortable automobile. 

It has more head room and leg room than last year's 
Malibu, front and rear You sit on comfortable shell seats, 
surrounded by tall side picture windows, with a thick 
one-piece carpet under your feet and a new one-piece 
headliner up above Flow-through ventilation brings in 
new air constantly even at low speeds. 


Vbu'll ride comfortably, too. Malibu's computer-selected 
Full Coil suspension system helps smooth out the bumps. 
New cushioned body mounts help minimize road 
harshness. Special sound-absorbing insulation 
throughout the body helps keep the ride soothingly quiet. 

Malibu's trim new dimensions make it comfortable to 
maneuver in city traffic, easy to park, and a real pleasure 
to drive. 

EPA mileage estimates are 29 mpg highway. 21 mpg 
city, with the new standard 3.3 litre V6 engine and 
manual transmission. (Your mileage will vary depending 



















CE OF APPLE PIE 


on how and where you drive, your car's condition and 
available equipment. Powertrain not available in 
California. The new Malibu is equipped with GM-built 
engines produced by various divisions. See your 
Chevrolet dealer for details.) 


When it comes to value. America comes to Chevrolet. 
And we've got a hunch that a large slice of America will 
be coming to this Chevrolet in the days and years ahead. 
The new-size. quick-size, mid-size Malibu 
A fresh new slice of apple pie from Chevrolet to you. 


CHEVY MALIBU 









This Canadian has a reputation for smoothness. 
So you won’t catch him drinking anything less than the 
smoothest whisky around. 

Windsor. A whisky made with glacier fed 
spring water and aged in the clear, clean air of the 
Canadian Rockies. 


Try Windsor. It’s got a reputation for smoothness. 










Edited by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


TROUBLE FOR CBS 

The Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion is getting ready to sock it to CBS. 
The FCC found last week that the net¬ 
work had ‘’deceived the public" by pro¬ 
moting four tennis matches as “winner 
take all” when in fact all the players had 
been guaranteed money beforehand. The 
FCC also found that CBS had violated 
commission rules by plugging Caesars 
Palace in Las Vegas, where three of the 
matches took place, without announcing 
this was in exchange for “promotional 
considerations.” i.e.. the hotel let net¬ 
work executives and crews freeload. 

Because of these shenanigans, the 
FCC indicated it might not grant full- 
term license renewal for one or more of 
the five highly profitable stations CBS 
owns outright. "The people at CBS are 
terrified," says a television insider. 
"Those stations are the money tree.” 

Moreover. Bob Wussler announced 
last week that he was resigning as pres¬ 
ident of CBS Sports, ostensibly to form 
his own production company. Many in 
the industry regard Wussler’s resignation 
as an attempt by the network to placate 
the FCC. but what really is puzzling is 
the talk that Barry Frank may move up 
from his position as senior vice-president 
for Sports to succeed Wussler, Before 
joining CBS. Frank worked for Trans 
World International, which helped pack¬ 
age the first “winner-take-all” match. If 
CBS chooses Frank, says the insider, 
"They’d be saying. ‘We got rid of Wus¬ 
sler because he’s supposed to have fina¬ 
gled. Now we’re replacing him with the 
guy who really finagled.' They should be 
out looking for Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis." 

KIRK QOUOIE OF BNC 

Now for NBC. University of Kansas bas¬ 
ketball fans are livid about sporlscaster 
Curt Gowdy making a hash of the names 
of Jayhawk players in the team’s 83-76 
loss to UCLA at the NCAA regionals 
in Eugene, Ore. As folks in Kansas 
screamed. Gowdy repeatedly referred to 


Darnell Valentine as Darrell Valentine. 
Donnie Von Moore as Donnie Van 
Moore. Scott Anderson as Kim Ander¬ 
son and Wilmore Fowler as Wilmer 
Fowler. Ken Koenigs—Kaynigs phonet¬ 
ically—came over the air as both Coinig 
and Coinigs and Gowdy called Clint 
Johnson, who played brilliantly. Clint 
Jones. 

As angry viewers called KARD-TV in 
Wichita, an NBC affiliate, station offi¬ 
cials tried to reach network headquarters 
in New York, hoping the brass there 
could relay the correct names and pro¬ 
nunciations to Gowdy in Eugene. “But 
they told us in New York they couldn’t 
reach Gowdy.” a KARD spokesman says. 

Jayhawk fans are not the only ones ex¬ 
pressing their displeasure at Gowdy’s 
performance. “It was not the caliber of 
work we expect in an NCAA telecast,” 
says Tom Jernstedt of the NCAA. Sports 
editor Bob Hentzen of the Topeka Dai¬ 
ly Capital wrote in his column last week. 
"... hoping Kirk Goudie does better 
with the names on his next basketball 
telecast.” Don Baker, the KU sports in¬ 
formation director, says he spent more 
than 30 minutes the day before the game 
briefing Gowdy on the players’ names. 
Gowdy bollixed up the names then, but 
Baker says Gowdy assured him. “Don't 
worry. I'll have it all straightened out 
tomorrow." 

Last Saturday, during halftime of the 
Kentucky-Michigan State game on NBC. 
Gowdy announced that although he 
wasn't running for governor of Kansas, 
he wanted to apologize to the KU bas¬ 
ketball team for mispronouncing “two or 
three names." 

NIXED BLESSING 

The Philadelphia Flyers are thinking of 
dumping Kate Smith. Since 1969 her re¬ 
cording and live rendition of God Bless 
America have spurred the Flyers to a 
49-6-2 mark. But in the last two play¬ 
offs the once reliable Kate failed to come 
through, and this season her record has 
been played just once. That was before a 


game against Pittsburgh that ended in a 
4-4 tie. 

Lou Scheinfeld. the Philadelphia vice- 
president charged with making such mo¬ 
mentous decisions, now seriously doubts 
that God Bless America will ever be 
heard again at the Spectrum. "Kate gave 
it her all. but I think she’s finished.” says 
Scheinfeld. "If she can't even beat Pitts¬ 
burgh. it’s time for her to hang up her ton¬ 
sils.” 

A FAN IS A FAN IS A FAN 

The sign outside the house in the St. Lou¬ 
is suburb of Webster Groves says: Amer¬ 
ican BEAUTY. 2966. The house belongs 
to Daniel Krueckeberg. 34. who is a Rose 
fancier, not the flower but the Cincin¬ 
nati Reds star. Pete. Krueckeberg. an as¬ 
sistant professor of education at St. Louis 
University, musi be the most enthusiastic 
Reds fan not living in Cincinnati and 
surely the biggest Pete Rose fan any¬ 
where. The four-digit number on his sign, 
for instance, is Rose’s lifetime hit total. 

Krueckcberg's attachment to the Reds 
began as a boy when his parents took 
him to see a game at Crosley Field. In 
1963 he was standing in the ticket line 
praising the talents of Rose, a rookie 
about to make his major league debut, 
when the man in front of him introduced 



himself as Pete's father. That did it. 
Krueckeberg has followed Rose’s career 
like a bloodhound ever since. 

Last year he sent out a 20-question 
quiz to his friends, every answer to which 
was Rose. A sample: Who is the only 
player to be named an All-Star at three 
different positions? In his will Kruecke¬ 
berg is leaving all his baseball mementos 
to Rose. 

“I don’t see myself as a fanatic." he 
says. “Other people just don’t take base¬ 
ball seriously enough.” 

continued 
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The Second Annual 
Prudhoe Bay All-Star Toss and 
Pitch Competition. 

Haven't seen that one on television 
lately? Wait a week or so and it 
might show up. 

If it does, you can be sure it will 
involve stars and starlets. Jocks. 
Media brats. TV personalities. The 
knowns, the moderately knowns, 
and the unknowns hoping to 
become known. In an era of fast 
food and instant fame, there's a new 
kind of sports event on television. 

Trash Sports. 

They're usually some kind of 
superstar competition, and gener¬ 
ally fall into two areas: super sports 
stars who are asked to appear in 
a sport they’re not that super at; or 
super screen stars who are asked 
to appear in a sport they're not 


that super at. And sometimes, 
the producers don't much 
care how they appear, as long 
as they do. 

It s a new phenomenon of 
TV sports. 

It’s worth taking a look at. On Sun¬ 
day, March 26, the SportsJournal 
segment of NBC's SportsWorld 
will examine this phenomenon the 
critics label TV Trash Sports. Are 
they a symptom of the times, 
television, or sports? 

SportsWorld. Sunday, March 26 

AIAW Women s Basketball Championships 
1978 Natio nal Golden Gloves To urnament of Champions 
Aerial Skiing Championships 
SportsJournal: TV Trash Sports 

NBC 

SportsWorld 



Saturday, March 25 

LIVE 1 National Collegiate 
Basketball Semi Finals 
Doubleheader 
Sunday, March 26 
Dynamic Duos 
SportsWorld 
Monday, March 27 
LIVE! National Collegiate 
Basketball Finals 

Check your local TV listings 
lor time and channel 








NAME THE FIRST PRESIDENT 
TO WEAR A BEARD, AND YOU’LL NAME AMERICA’S 
TENTH-LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lincoln. It's a name you remember. And we're Lincoln National Life. 

We have nearly 4.000 agents who do more than just sell insurance. 

They work with you to prepare a personalized plan that meets your goals for 
the future. At a price you can afford right now. 

That's why we've grown to be the tenth-largest life insurance company 
m America. With over 70 years of experience and more than $40 billion of 
life insurance currently in force. iti 

Lincoln National Life. J ILINLULIl 
For million>of Americans who ■ 1 NATIONAL 

buy life insurance, we're a name L ■ L 1 ' vt- 

that's easy to remember. W wM Llf* t 

WE RE EASY TO REMEMBER. 



SCORECARD continued 


ELECTRIC CHARGES 

There are a lot of nervous people at De¬ 
troit’s Hazel Park racetrack. It all started 
one morning last week when Debbie 
Hicks, a 23-year-old exercise girl and an 
avid horse enthusiast, went on a local 
radio talk show to promote a horse show 
in Pontiac. When host J. P. McCarthy ca¬ 
sually asked if she gambled. Hicks re¬ 
plied, “No, I work too hard for my 
money. And I know I can’t trust the jock¬ 
eys in the race and the other owners and 
trainers.” For the remainder of the in¬ 
terview, Hicks blasted away. She accused 
jockeys of holding horses and said that 
track stewards "looked the other way.” 
She charged that horses are either 
drugged or “hit" with a “machine.” a bat¬ 
tery with two prongs, to make them run 
faster. "If you have a pair of binoculars 
and you watch closely, you can actually 
watch a horse get hit with a machine,” 
she said. The amazed McCarthy conclud¬ 
ed the interview by saying, "It’s refresh¬ 
ing to run into someone like you.” 

Off the air. Hicks expanded her charg¬ 
es. She sard she calculated (hat six claim¬ 
ing races a week were fixed last season 
but refused to name names, saying, “I 
don't want to hurt people who have no 
other way of making a living except rac¬ 
ing.” The Michigan racing commission, 
which immediately began an investiga¬ 
tion, held a four-hour meeting with Hicks 
and her lawyer. She refused to give the 
commission any names but she did de¬ 
scribe alleged incidents. “She gave us a 
time frame to work within," says Dep¬ 
uty Commissioner Jim Higginbottom, 
“and right now we're going through rec¬ 
ords trying to find something that will co¬ 
incide with what she has said.” 

DIAL-A-MEET 

Snowed out of a swim meet against In¬ 
diana State, the seventh time his team 
had been snowed out this season. Coach 
Fred Kahms of Purdue had a brainstorm. 
He called Duane Barrows, the coach at 
Indiana State, and they arranged to com¬ 
pete by phone. 

On the day of the meet Barrows called 
Kahms at Purdue, and they stayed on 
the line for two hours and 15 minutes. Be¬ 
fore each race the coaches would an¬ 
nounce their swimmers, leave the phone, 
go to the pool for the race and return to 
the phone with the times in order to fig¬ 
ure the placements. “Each school had all 
the same officials they would have at a 
regular competition.” Kahms says. "We 


each had timers, referees, a starter and 
even a public-address announcer who 
would tell the fans before each race who 
the swimmers were supposed to be in 
the empty lanes.” 

For diving, each school used its own 
judges. Indiana State won the diving 
competition by half a point, but Purdue 
won the meet 68-45. Despite the lack of 
live rivals, freshman Bob Norris set a Pur¬ 
due record in the 200-yard butterfly 
(1:54.8), and Tom Nelson of Indiana 
State set a school mark in the 200-yard 
freestyle (1:45.0). The phone bill came 
to about S25. Barrows figures if his team 
had traveled the 100 miles to West La¬ 
fayette from Terre Haute, it would have 
cost Indiana State S200. 

SPARE TIRES 

Dr. Glenn Dawson, director of physio¬ 
logical studies at the University of North 
Carolina-Charlotte, has some news for 
those who maintain that race-car driv¬ 
ers are athletes. Dawson says they are 
not, at least not in terms of their phys¬ 
ical conditioning. 

He conducted a series of tests among 
a random sampling of 10 NASCAR 
Grand National drivers and a cross sec¬ 
tion of the public in the same general 
age group. The results showed that the 
stock-car driver is above average in grip 
strength and abdominal endurance, but 
below average in cardiovascular fitness. 
In all other pertinent categories, the 
stock-car driver was just as average as 
the public. In the reaction-time test, in 
which a person has to press his thumb 
on a button when a light comes on. the 
drivers averaged .0192 second, slightly 
slower than the control group average of 
.0167 second. Dawson says the difference 
is not statistically significant, but it does 
disprove the idea that professional driv¬ 
ers have quick reactions. Dawson also 
compared test results on the drivers with 
those of other athletes. The average body 
fat content of the drivers is 24%, while 
in professional basketball or football 
players it is only 10% to 11%. In the 
grip strength test, the drivers pulled an 
average of 132 pounds, but Dawson says 
professional basketball players can al¬ 
most double that. 

Concludes Dawson, “I’ve never seen 
a good definition of just what an athlete 
is. If your definition is someone with 
strength, power, agility, the ability to run 
the fastest or jump the farthest, then driv¬ 
ers don’t have it.” 


CEM 

"This is very serious. Every day new hors¬ 
es are turning up positive,” says Dr. Tom 
Swerczek of the University of Kentucky’s 
veterinary science department. Counters 
Tom Harris, state Commissioner of Ag¬ 
riculture. “It’s not as serious as we 
thought.” A difference of opinion makes 
a horse race, but what is happening in 
Kentucky now is far more serious than a 
horse race. An outbreak of CEM—con¬ 
tagious equine metritis, a venereal dis¬ 
ease—is threatening 7,500 broodmares 
and almost 50 million-dollar stallions. 

On March 8, Dr. Swerczek notified the 
state that he had isolated the culture of 
an organism that causes CEM. The cul¬ 
ture came from Going Gallant, a mare 
that had been bred eight days earlier to 
Caro, an imported French stallion stand¬ 
ing at Spendthrift Farm. Further tests 
caused a total of 66 mares and seven stal¬ 
lions to be quarantined across the state, 
and Commissioner Harris imposed a two- 
week moratorium on breeding. 

CEM first appeared in Europe two 
years ago. Last September the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture placed a ban on 
horses entering this country from France, 
Ireland and England, where the Nation¬ 
al Stud had to shut down. But 471 thor¬ 
oughbreds already had been imported 
from those countries since June of 1976. 
when the first cases of CEM were re¬ 
ported in France. 

CEM can prevent pregnancy and kill 
embryonic foals. No vaccine exists and 
treatment is complicated. Worse, CEM 
is hard to detect. 

Last week, at a meeting of 1,000 horse¬ 
men in Keeneland. Dr. John Griggs, a 
Lexington vet, drew loud applause when 
he called for breeding to continue. 
“We're talking economics," he said. “I 
see a lot of bankers out there, and f 
have notes with many of them. I can sur¬ 
vive with 40% reproduction, but 1 can’t 
survive with zero %.’’ Two days after 
the meeting. Commissioner Harris said 
he would lift the breeding moratorium 
after the two-week ban elapsed. Said 
the commissioner, “If we can’t 
eradicate CEM. we’ll learn how to live 
with it.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Guy Lewis, University of Houston bas¬ 
ketball coach, after a 100-77 loss to 
Notre Dame: "The only good thing about 
it was, if there were any recruits looking 
in. they know we need help." end 


Merit Outdates 
Conventional 
Low Tar 



'Enriched Flavor’technology matches taste of 
cigarettes having 60 % more tar. 


There is a way to pack flavor 
—incredible flavor—into a 
cigarette without boosting tar. 

That’s the report on MERIT 
and the remarkable break¬ 
through called ‘Enriched 
Flavor' tobacco. 

Tobacco that for the first time 
delivers flavor you wouldn't 
expect in a low tar cigarette. 

MERIT and MERIT 100s 
were packed with this special 
tobacco. And taste-tested 
among thousands of smokers 
like yourself. 

If you smoke, you’ll be 
interested. 


Taste^st Proof 
MERIT and MERIT 100s 
were tested against a number 
of higher tar brands. The 
results proved conclusively 
that ‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco 
does boost taste without the 
usual increase in tar. 

Overall, smokers reported 
they liked the taste of both 
MERIT and MERIT 100s as 
much as the taste of the higher 
tar cigarettes tested. 

Cigarettes having up to 60% 
more tar than MERIT 
Only one cigarette has 


‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. 
And you can taste it. 



/ 


Kings: 8 mg’ tar! ' 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug',77 
100's: 11 mg"tar;'0.8mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


© Philip Morris Inc 




MERIT 

Kings & 100’s 





Sports Illustrated 

MARCH 27, 1978 


OFF IN 
A WORLD 

HIS OWN 


Aroused by the challenge of Tom Watson, Jack Nick/aus has 
outdone even himself in his last four tournaments, finishing 
second, first, second and now first again at Sawgrass 

by DAN JENKINS 
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I I was that same Sawgrass music again. 
Dueling bogeys. And it was the same 
Jack Nieklaus again. There has never 
been anything quite so spectacular in the 
world of professional golf as what Jack 
has been up to lately. Not since the gut- 
ta met the percha. anyway. If you want¬ 
ed to look for a pattern to it last week at 
Sawgrass. you had to start out by taking 
A1A to the first swamp on your left, then 
chartering a canoe and asking to be 
dropped off at the factory where they 
make grits out of lost Titleists. 

The big news from Sawgrass and the 
Tournament Players Championship was 
that Nieklaus won another title without 
making birdies or eagles out of every¬ 
thing but the loose change in his pock¬ 
ets. At Sawgrass. which is just down the 
coast from Jacksonville, a man is lucky 
even to make pars, and Jack made enough 
of those in Sunday’s final round to shoot 
a 75 and beat. Lou Graham and all those 
other guys who were charging after him 
with their backup lights on. Explaining 
his three-over-par 75. Nieklaus said. 
“When I know that all I have to do to 
win a tournament is shoot even par. my 
shots tend to look very commercial. I’m 
liable to look like anybody else you might 
see out there.” 

Nieklaus' one-shot triumph concluded 
a fascinating stretch of golf over a period 
that he has for some time considered his 
“Masters preparation.” In Jack’s past 
four tournaments he has finished second, 
first, second and first, in that order, and 
has won the pleasant sum of $155,600. 
Nieklaus now will fish, rest and work on 
his game this week in the Dominican Re- 
continued 
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NICKLAUS continued 


public, and spend all next week practic¬ 
ing at Augusta for the following week’s 
Masters, which signals the start of golfs 
“major championship" season. 

Chronologically, his 2-1-2-1 streak 
went like this: Nicklaus appeared to be all 
set to trample Gil Morgan and win the 
Los Angeles Open at Riviera, but with 
four holes to play he suddenly staggered 
into a double bogey and a bogey to blow 
it. The next week he went to Inverrary, 
outside Fort Lauderdale, and merely 
birdied the last five holes to wipe out 
Grier Jones' three-shot lead and capti¬ 
vate half the population of the Eastern 
seaboard. Two weeks later at Doral in 
Miami he had two holed-out wedge shots 



Graham's tow, straight tee shots kept him dose. 


for eagles and a chip-in birdie over four 
holes on the final 10 only to lose to Tom 
Weiskopf by a stroke. And then came 
Sawgrass where Nicklaus went the last 18 
without a single birdie but still won the 
TPC for the third time in five years. 

“Something’s going on," Jerry Heard 
said seriously. “It’s got something to do 
with the devil.” 

What’s going on? The obvious con¬ 
clusion is that Tom Watson’s success has 
made Nicklaus start getting up an hour 
earlier these days. Just as Lee Trevino 
had awakened him years ago, and as 
Weiskopf and Johnny Miller had later. 
If that is true, it has nothing to do with 
holing out wedge shots. Those things are 
luck, even if Jack claims he predicted two 
of them to his caddie, Angelo Argea. As 
Walter Hagen once said, “A shot two 
feet from the pin is skill. A shot that goes 
in is unconscious.” 

For all of this, however, the main thing 
is that Nicklaus did what he had to do 
to win at Sawgrass. On that horrid, al¬ 
most unfair layout, it seemed proper that 
only Nicklaus could survive. On the final 
hole Jack had to work his way out from 
behind a tree trunk, nail a seven-iron out 
of the rough and onto the green, which 
was 160 yards away, and then get down 
in two putts from 30 feet for the par 5 
that gave him a total 289, one over par 
for the 72 holes—and one belter than 
runner-up Lou Graham. 

In the annals of brilliant golf charges, 
it may be written that Jack won his third 
TPC by playing two-over-par golf for the 
last seven holes and topping Graham who 
charged home with two-over-par golf for 
the last five holes. Compared to Jack’s 
birdie barrage at Inverrary, it was about 
as thrilling as an insurance symposium, 
but Sawgrass does that. 

Nicklaus won on a golf course where 
exactly one round was shot below 70— 
that being Mike McCullough's 69—and 
where the two players who scored holes 
in one, Grier Jones and John Mahaffey, 
needed them to post their blazing 77s. 

From Thursday’s start, the players 
found Sawgrass to be precisely as they left 
it a year ago. A swampy, scrubby, windy, 
chilly, narrow pain in the three-wood. 
They had been told it would be easier this 
year, that some changes had been made 
in the architecture. Several reptiles sup¬ 
posedly had been exterminated, too. 
There was, however, one thing that 
couldn’t be corrected: the basic design of 
the layout. Sawgrass is a non-links course 


by the sea. If there was a run-up shot out 
there anywhere, or a place where th.e 
golfer could get underneath the wind, no 
one could find it. Sawgrass was target golf 
under links conditions, and this made for 
high scoring and bitter locker rooms. 

Par on Thursday for the best field you 
could possibly assemble turned out to be 

75- point-something. Par on Friday was 

76- point-something because a new ele¬ 
ment had been added. Cold. As in freez¬ 
ing, particularly for those players who 
had to start early. On Saturday, when it 
was once again cold and breezy, par was 
judged to have been 76-point-something. 
And suddenly the players, who hope to 
see the TPC become a major champi¬ 
onship, were beginning to say that Jack¬ 
sonville is always like that at this time of 
year. Let’s just hold it in Aspen, they 
said. The point many of them were try¬ 
ing to make is that the dates of the TPC 
perhaps ought to be changed. 

Ed Sneed, who is one of the players’ 
representatives on the PGA Tournament 
Policy Board, said, “We want the TPC 
to become a major, but I promise you 
that you can’t have a major if two of our 
best players have taken an oath that when 
they come back next year, if the weather 
is the same again, they’re going to with¬ 
draw." Sneed was speaking of Trevino 
and Weiskopf. Trevino, whose ailing 
back lends to stiffen up in cold weather, 
withdrew last week even though he had 
been among the fortunate (or unfortu¬ 
nate) to make the 36-hole cut. 

Nicklaus and Ben Crenshaw were the 
two celebrities who were tied for the lead 
at two under par with five others after 
the first 18, the others being John Schroe- 
der. Victor Regalado, Gary Groh. Bobby 
Wadkins and Gibby Gilbert. 

It was on Friday that most of the field 
began sinking into the Sawgrass swamp, 
which had become a strange combination 
of polar ice cap and alligator farm. Some 
big names shot even bigger numbers. Like 
Weiskopfs 80. Tom Watson, the player 
of the year in 1977 and the player of the 
winter in 1978, missed the cut just as he 
had done the week before at Doral. Also 
leaving town early were Johnny Miller, 
Ray Floyd. Billy Casper, Dave Stockton 
and Lanny Wadkins. 

After 36 holes Nicklaus and Crenshaw 
were still tied for the lead with identical 
rounds of 70 and 71, and both were play¬ 
ing superbly. Now Graham had entered 
the picture, too, creating a three-way tie 
with his rounds of 71 and 70. For a while 



WHERRRRE’S JOHNNY? 


it appeared that Graham would share the 
lead with Nicklaus after Saturday's third 
round, but then Jack banged in a 22-foot 
putt for a birdie on the 18th hole and 
was one shot up at two under par. 

From off the tee Graham hasn’t missed 
more than two or three fairways in his 
whole life. Which is why you can put 
Graham on a Medinah, where he won 
the 1975 U.S. Open, or a Southern Hills, 
where he finished second in the 1977 U.S. 
Open, or a Sawgrass, and he will be a con¬ 
tender. Also, Graham is a low-ball hit¬ 
ter, and this was helping him in the wind. 
Add to it the fact that Graham is one of 
the tour’s better chippers and manipu¬ 
lators—he got “up and down” about five 
times on Friday, and chipped one in on 
Saturday—and you had just the man to 
keep Nicklaus awake on Sunday. 

For his part, Crenshaw had suffered 
some sort of a recurring nightmare dur¬ 
ing the third round. He was paired with 
Nicklaus, as he had been in the last round 
of the Masters a year ago when he fell 
apart. This time Ben didn’t fall apart, but 
his putting stroke left him and he slowly 
got infected with the 77 disease. In num¬ 
bers, he was not so far back that he 
couldn’t have won the tournament with 
a low round on Sunday, but Sawgrass 
was hardly the place for one to be en¬ 
couraged about any such prospect. 

Nicklaus may well have won the cham¬ 
pionship at one hole in the third round— 
the par-4 16th where he salvaged a bogey 
from a situation that would have led any 
normal human being to a 12. First, Jack 
drove into a horrible spot behind a clump 
of trees, and it looked as if it would take 
a group of Japanese gardeners on their 
hands and knees to find his ball. He 
gouged it out with some weird type of 
body-English wedge shot and barely 
cleared a pond up by the green. But this 
ball was almost lost, too, being buried in 
a tangled patch of jungle. Nicklaus 
slashed at it, and if the ball moved, no¬ 
body could see it. One could envision 
Nicklaus in there for the next several 
days. He lay 3 already and there was no 
power mower on the way. 

Well, what Jack did was somehow rip 
the ball out of the jungle on his next lusty 
swing. He got it up on the green about 
20 feet past the hole. And, then, natu¬ 
rally, he rolled in the putt for a 5. 

Yeah, it was a bogey, but it was a beau¬ 
tiful bogey. And, after all, Sawgrass was 
an appropriate place for a bogey to win 
a golf tournament. end 



Miller's errant drives sent him home early. 


To the casual eye. he is still the golden boy 
who turned Oakmont inside out with a clos¬ 
ing 63 five years ago to become the U.S. Open 
champion and then went on to win a dozen 
more tournaments and nearly $600,000 in 
1974 and 1975. His hair is slightly darker now 
but still blond, he is bigger in the shoulders 
and chest but still lean, and his swing seems 
as fluid as ever. But something about Johnny 
Miller has changed—and it is reflected in the 
statistics the PGA keeps on its members. 

Last year Miller failed to win a tournament 
and finished 48th on the money list. This year, 
in seven events, he has missed the cut three 
times and been disqualified once, for signing 
an incorrect scorecard. One of his three finish¬ 
es was a 66th, another a 47th. Only at San 
Diego, where he tied for 11th. did Miller earn 
enough money ($4,200) to cover expenses. Ar¬ 
riving at Sawgrass, he was an ignoble 95th on 
the money list. And of his 18 rounds in 1978, 
only one was below 70—a 69 at Tucson. 

Why? There are almost as many theories 
as there are players on the tour. His detrac¬ 
tors—and Miller has picked up quite a few— 
say he is a crybaby, a quitter, a dog, tough to 
catch when in front but likely to pack it in 
when he falls behind. Others, less harsh, think 
Miller has become self-satisfied, that with 
money in the bank and with his various en¬ 
dorsements bringing in more lucre, he is com¬ 
placent. Another theory is that the added 
muscle in his upper body—a result of heavy 
outdoor work he has done around his prop¬ 
erty in Napa, Calif.—has affected his sup¬ 
pleness and, thus, altered his swing. 

But few feel Miller is finished. “He has too 
much natural ability to stay down long," says 
Jack Nicklaus. Arnold Palmer thinks Miller 
has lost his ability to concentrate but con¬ 
siders it a temporary condition. "Maybe he 
got too much too fast,” says Hubert Green. 
“He used to talk about how little he prac¬ 
ticed. He’s practicing a lot now.” 


For an hour at Sawgrass, Miller was vin¬ 
tage Miller. He opened the TPC with a bird¬ 
ie. rolling in a long putt, then got another at 
the 4th to go two under par—and onto the 
leader board. Just like old times. But at the 
5th tee, using an iron for control on the dog¬ 
leg par 4, Miller’s shot sailed way right, the 
ball disappearing into a tree-filled swamp. As 
it did. Miller spun around in a half circle and 
slammed his club on the ground. Down from 
the leader board came J. Miller. 

Three holes later he was out of bounds to 
the left, his drive stopping up against a con¬ 
dominium. Then, at the 13th. Miller did it 
for the third time, driving OB to the right. 
He dropped to his knees in disgust. After hit¬ 
ting again, he wandered alone up the left 
side of the fairway, gazing at the passing 
cars on A1A. When he reached the green, 
he putted out quickly, then sat dejectedly 
on his golf bag while his playing partners fin¬ 
ished the hole. 

Miller acted stunned when he finished with 
his 77. Two youngsters asked for autographs, 
and he complied without looking at them, but 
when a reporter tried to intercept his flight. 
Miller proceeded unchecked. “This is not the 
time, my friend,” he said. Andy Martinez, his 
caddie, said. “We’re going to tear up this 
course tomorrow.” 

But tomorrow was more of the same, only 
worse. On the 1st hole—his 10th of the day— 
Miller hit his drive in a familiar spot: out of 
bounds right. His second drive landed in the 
same OB area, and when he finally holed out, 
he had an 8. Miller finished with an 82 and 
missed the cut by six shots. 

“Go find Bruce and see if he has Byron’s 
number," Miller told Martinez. Bruce is Tom 
Watson’s caddie, and Miller was about to seek 
the aid of Byron Nelson, the old pro who has 
done so much for Watson's game. “Byron 
wrote me a letter offering to help,” Miller 
said. “He said he thinks he knows what I’m 
doing wrong. He took Watson and made him 
a good driver, and obviously I need help." 

Miller sat on the trunk of his car in the 
club’s parking lot. "What I need is one swing 
instead of 12," he said. “I had one going in 
San Diego—keeping the left shoulder high— 
and I don’t know why I switched. Sometimes 
1 think I’m too observant. I have about 300 
swing keys. No kidding. It’s a frightening 
thing. I have to gel where my misses are bet¬ 
ter. I was tempted to walk off the course today 
after I hit those two out of bounds. But 1 
forced myself to suck it in, finish the round 
and post the bad score.” 

With that Miller was off to Dallas to see 
Nelson, the swing doctor. Watson had given 
him the number, rattling it off from memory. 
If Nelson’s medicine works. Miller may 
memorize it himself. —Walter Bingham 
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READY TO RUN A LONG WAY 

The A von International Women's Marathon attracted a field of 186 to prove who is the best in the 
world and—perhaps more important—to prove something to the world by KENNY MOORE 


M arty Cooksey lifted the solid gold 
medal that an hour earlier had been 
hung about her neck for winning the first 
Avon International Women’s Marathon 
in Atlanta. “I saw no golden apples to¬ 
day,” she said, smiling. Cooksey was re¬ 
ferring to the legend of Atalanta, the dis¬ 
tance runner whose likeness was on the 
medal. For those whose mythology was 
cloudy, Kathrine Switzer—an organizer 
of the Avon race and something of a leg¬ 
end herself for breaking the men-only 
barrier at the Boston Marathon 11 years 
ago—thoughtfully had sketched out the 
story. 

“Atalanta was very beautiful, she was 
very intelligent, she was very indepen¬ 
dent," Switzer said pointedly to the con¬ 
testants on Saturday. “And she could out¬ 
run all the men in her country. She ran 
only for high stakes. If she raced a man 
and won, he would be put to death. If 


she lost, she would have to marry him. 
The first eight men died.” Here there 
were rustles of approval. “Finally a de¬ 
termined pursuer dropped three golden 
apples in a race and when she stopped 
to pick them up, he ran past to win. Their 
children ...” Switzer paused a moment, 
“were all monsters. 

“The moral,” she went on, “is to be 
wary of those who would defeat you with 
deceit and distractions, for the results are 
truly monstrous.” 

Switzer’s strong and allegorical words 
were directed at the International Olym¬ 
pic Committee, for in addition to con¬ 
vening in Atlanta to settle on a world 
champion, the globe’s best female mar¬ 
athoners had come to settle a point. They 
wanted a women’s Olympic marathon, 
and they were weary of the dissembling 
of the IOC and the International 
Amateur Athletic Federation—running’s 


governing body, which must endorse 
their cause before the IOC will seriously 
consider it. The IOC and IAAF contin¬ 
ue to voice patronizing concern for the 
health and femininity of women runners 
and have shown it by allowing them to 
compete in nothing longer than the 1,500 
in the Olympics. 

To state the women’s case, Avon had 
flown in Dr. Ernst van Aaken of West 
Germany, a research physiologist, coach 
of Olympians and father of women’s dis¬ 
tance running. Van Aaken, 68, was a 10- 
mile-per-day runner until one wintry 
night in 1972 when a truck hurtled into 
him on a snowy side street. He lost both 
legs. Van Aaken used some of the insur¬ 
ance money to organize the first women’s 
international marathons in his hometown 
of Waldniel in 1974 and 1976. Those 
races and his research have made him a 
passionate and beloved advocate. “These 
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women are so beautiful because they 
run.” he said, touched, as the runners 
gave him a standing ovation when he was 
wheeled into a prerace symposium where 
he would help state the women’s cause. 
“It is a shame that officials are put in 
judgment of things they know nothing 
about. In 1970 the world record was 3:07. 
Now it is 2:34:48. by Christa Vahlensieek 
(whom he trains). Yet women were for¬ 
bidden to run even 3.000 meters in Mon¬ 
treal. Why go on with this injustice?” 

Aldo Scandurra. the IAAF represen¬ 
tative in Atlanta observing the Avon 
race, has been a sympathetic listener for 
years. Scandurra looks and sounds start¬ 
lingly like Henry Kissinger, and he thinks 
like him, too. “I’m a realist.” he said. “I 
think you have to go step by step." By 
that he means forming an international 
union of women road runners and hop¬ 
ing the IAAF will be impressed into tak¬ 
ing over. “That’s exactly what the In¬ 
ternational Cross-Country Union did,” 
Scandurra said, “although I admit it look 
them 50 years." Scandurra pointed out 
that to get justice the women had to await 
social change on an international scale. 
“The Moroccans voted against longer 
races because they said women running 
distance is blasphemous, it ruins their 
femininity.” 

“Didn’t we settle that one years ago?” 
asked one runner. Scandurra’s answer 
was that we did in the U.S. and a few 
other countries, but the voting blocs of 
Africa and the Latin and Arab countries 
have yet to be convinced. “The feeling 
is not enough countries are interested,” 
said Scandurra. 

“That’s a vicious circle,” said Leal Ann 
Reinhart, the current AAU marathon 
champion from the San Fernando Val¬ 
ley Track Club. “The countries with 
creepy hang-ups don't let women run ... 
so there is no interest ... so they don’t 
let women run,” 

Sarolta Monspart. a tough, windblown 
beauty from Budapest, was testimony to 
that. The Hungarian Athletic Federation 
had refused her a visa to Atlanta even 
though she has run 2:48:53 in a Buda¬ 
pest marathon. She cadged permission 
from orienteering officials instead (she 
was the 1972 world champion). When 
her ploy was discovered, Monspart was 
told she would have to finish in the first 
six or she would never get another visa. 

Solidarity was the key to assembling 
the finest field of women ever. Fourteen 
of the 24 fastest women marathoners in 


history were among the 186 runners from 
eight countries who went to the line at 
1:00 p.m. Sunday. Absent were Vahlen- 
sieck, who had to run in the world cross¬ 
country championships at Glasgow, and 
Chantal Langlace of France, who once 
held the world record (2:35:13). but who 
had ruptured an Achilles tendon. Amer¬ 
ican record holder Kim Merritt and the 
Boston and New York Marathon cham¬ 
pion Miki Gorman had been reluctant to 
compete, but showed. “I'm peaking for 
Boston,” Gorman told Switzer. "Change 
your peak.” Switzer replied. 

The demands of the Atlanta course, 
and a temperature of 75°, meant that it 
would take a lot smarter runner than Ata- 
lanta to win. The 13-mile route took the 
runners twice over a course of undulat¬ 
ing hills, with a particularly vicious, mile- 
long, 250-foot climb coming at nine and 
23 miles. Cooksey held back slightly as a 
pack of five runners drew away soon af¬ 
ter the start, with Merritt leading Rein¬ 
hart, Monspart, Manuela Angenvoorth of 
West Germany and Julie Brown of the 
L.A. Naturite Track Club. 

Brown was being held under tight rein 
by her coach. Chuck DeBus. “She hates 
to run behind,” he said. "Even in work¬ 
outs she has to be two inches ahead." 
Brown broke her right fibula in a cross¬ 
country spill last autumn, and her right 
calf was noticeably more slender than the 
left. But she seemed the most controlled 
of the leaders. "She can take off after 13, 
but I wish she’d wait until 18,” said De- 
Bus. She took off at 13. By 15, passed in 
1:33:52, Cooksey had closed to within 
200 yards of the leader. Monspart and 
Angenvoorth were together in third, 
splashing water on each other at aid sta¬ 
tions and dodging swarms of Atlanta 
Sunday drivers who apparently could not 
be chased from the course. 

At 20 miles, Cooksey, running with a 
lovely smooth action, was still gaining, 
especially at water stations where she 
drank on the run. Brown walked a step 
or two while she gulped. “I got close and 
I could see salt on her shorts,” said Cook¬ 
sey, 23, who works in a running-shoe 
store in Costa Mesa. Calif. “I really didn’t 
want to think about being in first place. 
1 didn't come here to win, just to do un¬ 
der 2:50.” Her personal best before At¬ 
lanta was 2:53:58. Shortly past the crest 
of the last big hill, Cooksey overtook 
Brown and went on to win in 2:46:16. 
"There is no deceit in marathoning,” she 
said later. “There is no distraction. It’s 


the same for everybody. It is what burns 
inside and how wisely you have judged 
it that gets you through the last miles.” 

Brown ran the bravest race of all, and 
she suffered the most. “I walked.” she 
said later, as attendants cooled her with 
ice. "Then 1 just couldn't see straight.” 
She had collapsed and was taken to the 
finish by ambulance, her face pale and se¬ 
rene. In an hour she had recovered. 

Monspart outlasted Angenvoorth for 
second, 2:51:40 to 2:51:53. "I train in cool 
woods on soft paths," the Hungarian said. 
“I’m not used to this heal and hard road. 
My feet have many reds and blues on 
them.” Then her great eyes flashed. “It 
is good. Now I can go back to Budapest 
and say, look we can do it, we’re good, 
now let’s start organizing." 

Cooksey embraced van Aaken and ac¬ 
cepted a victory wreath. “I am motivat¬ 
ed from inside." she said. "1 don’t even 
run for a club. You can get carried away 
with outside things, what people expect, 
material things. I just came to do my best. 
And to show that it is good enough for 
the Olympics.” end 



Marty Cooksey (28) ran Julie Brown (6) into 
exhaustion and then kept going to victory. 
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THEY’RE A 
FEARSOME 
FOURSOME 


W hen ii became obvious that neither 
muscle nor magic would produce a 
winner in the championship game of the 
NCAA Mideast Regional at Dayton last 
Saturday. Kentucky’s Kyle Macy stepped 
to the free-throw line, wiped his hands 
on his socks and scored the points that 
beat Michigan State 52-49. Macy does 
not have the size of his bruising team¬ 
mates or the style of Spartan freshman 
Earvin (Magic) Johnson, but when the 
score is close and the time says now, he 
can coolly put the screws to you. 

Macy’s three-point play with 6:16 re¬ 
maining broke a 41-41 tie, and his six 
straight one-and-one free throws in the 
last three minutes kept top-ranked Ken¬ 
tucky in front. After the last one went 
down, cool Kyle had the tournament's 
outstanding player award, and the SEC 
champions had a trip to the NCAA finals 
in St. Louis. 

Macy’s 18-point performance was 
quite the reverse of his showing two days 
earlier, when Kentucky defeated Miami 
University 91-69 in the regional semis. 
While five of his teammates were scor¬ 
ing in double figures, the sophomore 
guard was hitting one for three from the 
floor and scoring only two points, a puny 
performance for a player who had en¬ 
tered the game with a 13-point average 
on 55% shooting. Later that evening, 
while Coach Joe Hall was working on a 


By sinking seven late tree throws in a row, Kyle 
Macy clinched the Mideast crown for Kentucky. 








The NCAA regional champs, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Notre Dame and Duke, are all 
so powerful that any one of them could 
finish up not singing the St. Louis Blues 

by LARRY KEITH 


plate of lasagna at a Dayton restaurant, 
he said prophetically, “Kyle hasn’t even 
showed up yet. But Michigan State will 
know he’s there on Saturday.” 

Macy is not the type of player you 
pay much attention to anyway, at least 
not on a team that includes the 6' 10" 
twin towers, Rick Robey and Mike Phil¬ 
lips; 6' 5", 230-pound James Lee; and 
6'4", 205-pound Jack Givens. “Even 
watching Kentucky kind of bruises you 
up a bit,” said Michigan State Coach Jud 
Heathcote before the finals. “I hope it’s 
a game, not a fight. If anybody ever came 
at me in a dark alley. I’d like to have 
those guys on my side.” (In such circum¬ 
stances, Macy would not be good for 
much more than holding the flashlight.) 

Although Heathcote did not intend to 
be critical—“There is no substitute for 
aggressiveness and intensity, and l think 
you achieve that by being physical,” he 
said—Hall bristled at that kind of talk. To 
him, “physical” is a polite way of saying 
“dirty.” Hall retorted with vehemence, 
“We don’t give forearm shivers. But we 
are athletes and not ballet dancers.” 

Just before the Wildcats beat Miami, 
Big Ten champion Michigan State de¬ 
feated Western Kentucky 90-69. The 
Spartans also had five players in double 
figures, but unlike Kentucky, they got 
their balanced scoring by using finesse. 
Though Forward Greg Kelser and Guard 

continued 


Out West, Arkansas' Ron Brewer shot down the 
upset hopes of Fullerton by hitting a long jumper. 



FEARSOME FOURSOME continued 

Robert Chapman each had 23 points, it 
was Johnson’s magic that got the raves. 
Working mostly from the top of the key, 
the 6' 8" forward-guard whipped the ball 
inside for 14 razzling-dazzling assists. 
Even the most persnickety of onlookers 
did not seem to care that Johnson was 
shooting three for 17. 

No one was more impressed, or more 
concerned, by Johnson’s play than Hall. 
“I don’t believe you can stop him,” he 
said. “1 can’t tell you when I’ve seen a 
more exciting player. I really am afraid 
that he can beat us.” 

Despite the big buildup, the confron¬ 
tation between muscle and magic never 
took place. The Spartans got a 27-22 lead 
in the first half, but not because of any¬ 
thing that Johnson did. Instead team¬ 
mates Kelser and 6' 8" freshman Center 
Jay Vincent repeatedly used their quick¬ 
ness to beat Kentucky's man-to-man and 



Tripucka gunned Notre Dame to Midwest title. 


take the ball inside for layups and dunks. 
Johnson occasionally got past Givens or 
Macy, but he slammed one shot hard off 
the glass and put up an air ball before 
finally twisting down the lane to jam a 
dunk late in the half. 

Kentucky’s real problem was trying to 
score against Michigan State’s 2-1-2 
zone defense. The Spartans took away 
the Wildcats’ inside game by tightening 
up the middle, and lethargic Kentucky 
did not have good enough shooting or 
ball movement around the perimeter to 
loosen it up. 

Kentucky got back into the game, and 
eventually won, because of two major ad¬ 
justments made at halftime. It should not 
be forgotten that for all the Wildcats’ tal¬ 
ent on the court, they also have plenty 
of strength on the bench, in the person 
of Joe Hall. The week before, in a first- 
round victory over Florida State, Hall 
had shaken up his team—and Wildcat 
fans—by opening the second half with 
starters Givens, Robey and Guard Tru¬ 
man Claytor on the bench. This time he 
did not change his lineup, but he did re¬ 
vise his strategy. He went to a 1-3-1 zone 
that spread his big men across the mid¬ 
dle and prevented Michigan State from 
penetrating. On offense, he told Robey 
to come outside and set screens to free 
Macy. After 10 minutes of the second 
half. Kentucky had battled back to a 
35-35 tie, appropriately punctuating the 
occasion with Lee’s booming dunk. 

Hall actually got more than he had 
hoped for from his defensive adjustment. 
He tried the zone, though he feared John¬ 
son might be able to maneuver through 
the seams. Instead, Heathcote took John¬ 
son from the point and put him deep in 
the corner where he seldom got the ball 
and continued to shoot poorly when he 
did. “Earvin was neutralized by the 
zone,” Heathcote said, “because a 1 -3-1 
keeps the point man from penetrating.” 

Hall’s offensive adjustment, which he 
credited to Assistant Coach Leonard 
Hamilton, might have been wasted had 
the Wildcats not shot better in the sec¬ 
ond half. Macy was two for five in each 
period, but Kentucky’s team percentage 
jumped from 40 in the first half to 57 in 
the second. The improvement was im¬ 
mediately apparent as Phillips, Robey 
and Givens used their size and strength 
to work inside for the Wildcats’ first three 
baskets of the half. 

Although Macy did not score every 
time he went around a Robey pick, he 



With Bunch scoring a bundle, Cal State Who? 


did draw fouls that either sent him to 
the line for two shots or put Kentucky 
that much closer to getting one-and-one 
bonus opportunities. And when the bo¬ 
nus came with 8:25 left to play. Macy. a 
90% foul shooter, was ready for it. He 
scored nine of Kentucky's last 11 points, 
two on a jumper and seven on free throws 
that rarely touched anything but netting. 
For someone who once hit 114 in a row 
just fooling around in the gym, 10 of 11 
for the game was hardly a feat. 

In fact, the boisterous crowd and the 
two time-outs that Michigan State called 
when Macy was at the foul line with a 
one-point lead only made it easier for 
him. “The crowd made me concentrate 
more,” he said, “and the time-outs let 
me get a breather.” 

A few more second winds like that may 
be all Kentucky needs to win the nation¬ 
al championship. 




soared past the Dons and out of obscurity. 


CLOSE, BUT NO 
GLASS SLIPPER 

by Joe Jares 

There are 28 public universities in Cali¬ 
fornia—a UC-Santa Cruz here, a Cal 
State-Stanislaus there. Last week, abetted 
by red carnations and rowdy fans, one of 
the least known of the 28 clawed its way 
out of obscurity for a few deliciously ex¬ 
citing moments and almost made it to the 
NCAA finals this weekend in St. Louis, 
which would have been the hoop equiv¬ 
alent of Slippery Rock getting a Rose 
Bowl bid. The creator of the drama was 
California State University. Fullerton, 
more popularly known as Cal State Who? 

The Titans of Fullerton did not un¬ 
derstand that they had no business being 
in the NCAA West Regional title game 


in Albuquerque last Saturday afternoon. 
They were up against Arkansas, the win- 
ningest (56-5) team in the nation during 
the last two seasons and a victor, two 
days before, over powerful UCLA. 

The absurdity of the situation did not 
hit the Titans even when they fell 15 
points behind in the first half, so they 
merely pressed, scrambled and shot un¬ 
til they made up all 15 points and went 
into the lead. Only a long-distance, rattle- 
around-the-rim jump shot and a steal 
with four seconds to go saved the Razor- 
backs’ bacon 61-58. The Fullerton fa¬ 
natics had been chanting, “We believe! 
We believe!” and at the buzzer. Arkan¬ 
sas and the rest of the country were 
believers, too. 

Fullerton, originally named Orange 
County State College, was carved out of 
the citrus groves southeast of Los An¬ 
geles only 18 years ago, but it has almost 
23,000 students. Until the past few weeks 
the school’s top athletic accomplish¬ 
ments were an appearance by its base¬ 
ball team in the 1976 College World Se¬ 
ries and winning the national women’s 
basketball title in 1971. 

The Titans play their home games in 
a gym that now holds 3.150 people, be¬ 
cause 1,500 balcony seats were declared 
unsafe. Their star player. Greg Bunch, 
was recruited only by the likes of Gon- 
zaga and Eastern New Mexico. The 
school is mistakenly referred to as “Ful¬ 
lerton State” in the NCAA Guide, and 
its own press brochure is hardly the lat¬ 
est in slick publications. The Titans fin¬ 
ished only third in a so-so conference, 
the Pacific Coast Athletic Association. 
Still, Coach Bobby Dye, his players and 
their fans believed. 

The PCAA is one of those leagues that 
puts on a moneymaking postseason tour¬ 
nament that makes the regular schedule 
almost meaningless. Fullerton upset San 
Diego State and Long Beach State to ad¬ 
vance to the NCAA’s first round. Dye 
and his assistants wore red carnations in 
their lapels for the Long Beach game and 
decided to do the same against New Mex¬ 
ico, which came to the NCAAs with a 
24-3 record and a No. 5 ranking. The Ti¬ 
tans beat the Lobos 90-85 and suddenly 
the regional was without its host school 
and biggest draw. 

Fullerton’s fairy tale should have end¬ 
ed Thursday night in its second NCAA 
game, against USF. The Titans’ 6' 8" cen¬ 
ter, Steve Shaw, would be no more able 
to handle USF’s seven-foot. 270-pound 


Bill Cartwright than a man would be ca¬ 
pable of cutting down a redwood with a 
cheese sheer. If Shaw’s teammates sagged 
in too far to help. Winford Boynes, Chub¬ 
by Cox and the other USF stars would 
have a field-goal festival. 

Sure enough, USF led by 12 points at 
halftime, and Cartwright had 19. Then 
the Titans, accurate shooters and deft 
pickpockets, put on a press. USF’s lead 
dwindled to three, and the teams battled 
evenly the last 15 minutes. With 2:38 to 
go. Cartwright was called for a charge, 
which cost the Dons an important bas¬ 
ket, and that enabled Fullerton's Keith 
Anderson to win the game by canning a 
long jump shot with 0:05 to play. Ful¬ 
lerton had itself another miracle. 75-72. 

In the other semifinal, some marvelous 
shooting by Marvin Delph (nine of 11 
from the field) put Arkansas ahead of 
UCLA by as many as 16 points, and the 

continued 


Gminski's blocks led to Duke's semifinal win. 



FEARSOME FOURSOME continued 


Hogs led at the half by 13. Forward Jim 
Counce was keeping UCLA All-Amer¬ 
ica David Greenwood away from the 
backboards, and Sidney Moncrief was 
putting the clamps on Bruin Guard Ray¬ 
mond Townsend. The Arkansas fans, 
sporting buttons that said hogs are 
beautiful, were ecstatic. 

But the Hogs looked like dogs when 
UCLA started pressing in the second 
half, and soon their lead became a def¬ 
icit. It seemed as if the Bruins were going 
to race past Arkansas and not stop until 
they had won their llth NCAA cham¬ 
pionship trophy. Instead. Arkansas re¬ 
gained its poise, scored six straight points 
and held on for a 74-70 victory. 

Last year Arkansas had been 15 points 
ahead of Wake Forest at halftime in the 
NCAA playoffs and had blown the game. 
The Hogs are a much smarter team 
now—so much so that one opposing 
coach says, “When you’re playing Ar¬ 
kansas. you’re playing six coaches.” 

You're also playing against the sharp¬ 
shooting Delph. And against another 
6' 4" leaper. junior Sidney Moncrief, the 
team's leading rebounder. And against 
6' 4" Ron Brewer, the quarterback and 
penetrator. 

“Three All-Americas. Three!” says Or¬ 
ville Henry, sports editor of the Arkan¬ 
sas Gazette, who after watching Oscar 
Robertson score 56 points against the Ra- 
zorbacks in 1958 did not cover another 
basketball game for 12 years. 

Surely this time, carnations or not. Cal 
State Who? would not catch anybody 
napping. Arkansas knew that the skinny 
forward, Kevin Heenan, with Jerry 
West’s number (441 and Karcem Abdul- 
Jabbar’s goggles, could shoot; that Bunch 
could score his surname; that Anderson 
and fellow Guard Mike Linden were 
lightning bugs. 

When Arkansas led 39-24 at halftime. 
Fullerton had the Hogs where they want¬ 
ed them—in complacency. Arkansas 
Coach Eddie Sutton warned his players 
that Fullerton would not quit. He was 
right. 

Again the Razorbacks could not han¬ 
dle a press, and again they regained their 
poise, but only after Fullerton had gone 
ahead 58-57. Brewer brought the ball 
down and calmly tossed in a jump shot 
from the top of the key to regain the 
lead for Arkansas with 1:23 left. “It took 
courage for Brewer to take that shot.” 
said Dye. “and he stuck it down deep.” 

With four seconds to go. Anderson 


had the ball for Fullerton, but instead of 
frying another long jumper, he dribbled 
into the middle. Moncrief or Counce or 
Brewer—each credited one of the oth¬ 
ers—knocked the ball away. 

“It was as clean a steal as there was in 
the game." said Counce. 

“I thought I was fouled on that last 
play.” said Anderson, "but it’s too late 
to cry now.” 

So Arkansas (31-3) is in the final four, 
the first time a Southwest Conference 
team has made it since SMU in 1956. but 
its victory was hardly greater than the tri¬ 
umph the Titans earned in their defeat. 
After all. no longer would basketball fans 
refer to the school as Cal Slate Who? 

FINALLY IN 
THE FINALS 

by Kent Hannon 

A couple of distinguished coaching ca¬ 
reers passed in the night during last 
week's Midwest Regional in Lawrence. 
Kans., as 64-year-old Ray Meyer saw per¬ 
haps his last fine DePaul team knocked 
out of the NCAAs by a rugged outfit from 
his alma mater, Notre Dame. At the same 
time, the Irish’s 84-64 victory represent¬ 
ed a milestone for their celebrated young 
coach. Digger Phelps, who. at 36. will 
be taking a Notre Dame team to the na¬ 
tional finals after four consecutive years 
of losing in the opening round of the 
regionals. 

“Every coach’s dream is to make the 
final four.” said Phelps who broke into 
tears when his regulars came out of the 
game with 27 seconds to go and DePaul 
soundly beaten. “I was starting to feel 
like Bear Bryant with his bowl-game jinx. 
Now 28 of the tournament teams are 
gone, and we’re one of the four left. You 
live for these moments.” 

Phelps had called the Midwest cham¬ 
pionship game a “subway series,” be¬ 
cause Meyer had been a captain at Notre 
Dame during his playing days in the '30s 
and because this DePaul team, Meyer’s 
36th. had upset the Irish 69-68 in over¬ 
time earlier in the season. To remind his 
players of the task at hand. Phelps, who 
is a big believer in blackboard slogans 
and the like, saw to it that cards reading 
DEPAUL 69 notre da.me 68 were taped to 
each locker. 

The game itself boiled down to the fact 


that Notre Dame’s quartet of big. brawny 
frontcouri men — 6' 8" Bruce Flowers. 
6' II” Bill Laimbeer. 6' 9" Dave Batton 
and 6' 7" Kelly Tripucka—were able to 
keep the ball away from DePaul’s 6' 11" 
Center Dave Corzine much better than 
Louisville had in the regional semifinals 
Friday night. Of course, that isn’t saying 
much. The Cardinals’ pathetic man-to¬ 
man defense allowed Corzine to make 
18 virtually uncontested baskets, includ¬ 
ing a little hook that fell through the hoop 
in the waning seconds of the second over¬ 
time to give Corzine 46 points and De- 
Paul a 90-89 victory. 

Against Notre Dame. Corzine scored 
only 17 hard-earned points and did not 
see the ball very often. Whenever he 
seemed on the verge of breaking loose, 
the Irish banged him around a little more 
underneath or crowded him farther from 
the basket. Then Tripucka would erupt 
at the other end of the floor. 

After DePaul opened up a 29-21 lead, 
the intrepid freshman from Essex Fells, 
N.J. charged inside for three quick bas¬ 
kets. including a tip-in that gave Notre 
Dame a 37-33 halftime lead. Four bas¬ 
kets by Corzine helped put the Demons 
back on top in the opening minutes of 
the second half, but again it was Tripuc¬ 
ka who rammed in six points in less than 
two minutes to push the Irish ahead 
47-46. And the last two times that De- 
Paul closed the gap to within a basket. 
Tripucka scored to keep the Demons at 
bay. Notre Dame then ran off 11 points 
in a row to lead 67-54, and with 5:13 re¬ 
maining, the subway series was over. 

Though both schools are relatively 
small Catholic institutions that believe 
in keeping a priest on their bench at all 
times, they are completely different in 
image and style. Notre Dame, as every¬ 
one knows, is the Camelot of collegiate 
sports, and Phelps certainly does noth¬ 
ing to downplay this. Owing to his 
the-world-is-our-oyster recruiting policy, 
Notre Dame’s 14-man rosier in St. Lou¬ 
is will not include a player from the state 
of Indiana. 

DePaul. on the other hand, suited up 
only two players against the Irish who 
were from outside the Chicago area. 
However, when Meyer can convince 
some local talent to stay around home— 
as he did four years ago when he hung on 
to Corzine—the Demons can be exceed¬ 
ingly tough. They proved that on Feb. 11, 
when Corzine scored 23 points and 
Guard Gary Garland hit a. last-second 
continued 
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Never before has there been 
a low "tarcigarette that 
feels so refreshing 
What a difference 
its special kind of 
coolness makes. 


America's 
most refreshing 
low'tar'cigarette. 


mg. tann both sizes. 
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Amoco's drilling in Michigan 
has developed enough energy 
reserves to supply a city like 
Kalamazoo for over 20 years. 



But that's only part of solving 
America's energy problem. 

To the Indians, Kalamazoo meant "Boiling Pot,” a place for tribal feasts. And the name 
still means something today: Kalamazoo is a city bubbling with industries, from paper 
to musical instruments. This typical American community has everything that makes 
a place nice for raising a family, from jobs to good schools. 

But all over America, cities like Kalamazoo depend on foreign sources for nearly half 
their oil-related energy. 

That's why Amoco is committed to finding more energy in America. In Michigan, 
we're involved in the search for additional reserves through a large-scale exploration 
and drilling program. This work has developed enough reserves to satisfy the energy 
needs of a city the size of Kalamazoo for over 20 years. 



But we're still a long way from solving America's energy problem. Finding and 
producing petroleum reserves wherever they exist has become more difficult and 
thus more expensive. But the alternative is leaving our country's energy future in 
foreign hands. 



We want to help make America more energy self-sufficient. And that means keeping 
the nation—with all its cities like Kalamazoo —a nice place to raise the next generation 
of Americans. 


You expect more from a leader. 



Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
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These are the weeks when thirty min¬ 
utes with your spreader and our Turf 
Builder* will help you get the most out of 
Spring’s good growing weather. 

This is one of the easiest tasks a 
good lawn calls for.You can do it the 
same morning you have a golf date 
and still tee off on time. 

It’s also one of the best things you 
can do to make your lawn thicker this 
Spring. The sun’s moved far enough 
north now to warm up the earth and 
your grass is trying its hardest to grow. 

But this is where nature needs some 
help. There’s a desperate competition 
for food among the roots your lawn 
already has.Your soil alone can’t come up 
with the nutrition all those grass plants 
need to branch out and form new plants. 

A half hour with 
our Turf Builder 
and your plot will 
thicken. 

Food is what Turf Builder gives it. 

Nitrogen, mostly, but phosphorus and 
potassium, too. Just one pass around your 
yard will help grow thousands of new 
grasses in less than a month. 

And the exclusive way we make Turf 
Builder gives your lawn not just a quick 
feeding hut also a prolonged feeding for 
up to two months. 

We put this fertilizer up in tiny granules 
which provide a balanced mixture of 
plant nutrients, including both soluble 
and insoluble nitrogen. Rain or watering 
releases the soluble food right away. The 
insoluble food is then released slowly by 
organic action in your soil. 

(This also keeps Turf Builder from 
burning your lawn. Just do what it says 
in the directions. In fact, you could acci¬ 
dentally put on four times too much this 


Now when it’s " 

growing again 
your lawn needs ■* 

a good feeding. ^ 


Spring and it still wouldn’t burn.) 

We make a different Turf Builder for * 
different parts of the country. We’ve done 
research all over, from the West Coast "* 
to the Northeast, to make sure you get 
what’s best for where you live. -4 

You can also get some free advicefrom-4 
the Scotts' Lawn Pro'" who lives in your ^ 
area. He’s a local expert and you only -2 
pay for what you buy. 

We’ll give you his address if you call 
us toll-free: from east of the Mississippi 
800-543-1415. West, 800-543-0091. Or if 
you call from Ohio,800-762-4010. 

And if you ever come by Marysville, 
Ohio, drop in. Take a look at our lawn. __3 
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jumper to beat the Irish at South Bend. 

It was an embarrassing setback, com¬ 
ing as it did before a national TV au¬ 
dience. Notre Dame's vengefulness was 
enhanced last Friday night when the Irish 
players had to wait a long time for their 
postgame meal to be served because the 
staff of the Vista Drive-In was busy with 
an unusual order—300 Vistaburgers to 
go—for a DePaul party. No wonder Bat- 
ton breached an unwritten rule, admit¬ 
ting that the idea of a rematch had 
crossed his mind even before Notre 
Dame had disposed of Utah 69-56 in 
the semifinals. 

A gracious, three-piece-suited contin¬ 
gent away from the action, the Irish are 
not that pretty to watch—or that much 
fun to play against—once they get out 
on the court. They set 1,001 picks, and 
it is an unpleasant adventure trying to 
stop them. Tripucka. the tournament's 
outstanding player and Notre Dame's 
main source of energy and excitement, 
is totally uninhibited for a freshman. He 
will take the ball to the hoop against ab¬ 
solutely anyone, and he isn't terribly 
bashful with his non-playing elders, ei¬ 
ther. At picture day last September, he 
walked up to Notre Dame’s 5' 5" Sports 
Information Director Roger Valdiserri 
and gave his bald head a massage. He 
also calls Athletic Director Ed Krause by 
his nickname. “Moose.” What else? 

“I guess all Jersey kids are a little 
crazy.” says Tripucka. “But I like being 
real friendly, and I also like getting 
pounded on the court. I’ll take the buck¬ 
et or the free throws, it doesn’t matter. I 
just enjoy the way I play the game.” 

Chances are that Duke, the Irish’s next 
opponent, will not. 

DUKE PUT UP 
ITS DUKES 

by Bruce Newman 

It was close, but in the end nobody died 
or anything, because just when the ane¬ 
mic East Regional looked as if it might ex¬ 
pire right there in the Providence Civic 
Center from ennui or some other French 
disease, Duke discovered a set of mus¬ 
cles and Spanarkeled itself into the final 
four. After dawdling past Penn on Fri¬ 
day, the Blue Devils showed that the East, 
too. will have a national-champion-cal- 
iber team in St. Louis, by beating Vil- 


lanova’s overmatched Wildcats inside 
and outside, by beating them up and 
down the court, by beating them on the 
beaches and in the air. Mostly. Duke beat 
Villanova upside the head in a 90-72 rout 
that was close for about as long as it took 
Curt Gowdy to mispronounce the names 
in the Blue Devils' starting lineup. 

The East was supposed to be the weak¬ 
est of the four regionals. and despite a 
lot of hilarious disclaimers aired in Prov¬ 
idence last week, it was. Duke. Villano¬ 
va. Penn and Indiana brought a total of 
28 losses into the tournament, which peo¬ 
ple were calling embarrassing things like 
the Least Regional and The Little Re¬ 
gional That Couldn’t. The citizens of usu¬ 
ally basketball-crazed Providence appar¬ 
ently could not have agreed more: they 
left 1.096 scats empty during the finals 
Sunday. 

Villanova and Duke earned their 
berths in the championship game by win¬ 
ning a pair of semifinals that were so 
heart-stoppingly exciting and well played 
that they seemed flat out of place in the 
East. The Wildcats scrambled by Indi¬ 
ana 61-60 in the first game, and Duke 
had only slightly less difficulty with Penn 
in an 84-80 victory. 

Villanova got its win by holding the 
Hoosiers. except for Forwards Wayne 
Radford and Mike Woodson, to two shots 
in the second half. In what was appar¬ 
ently a vain attempt to balance that out. 
the Wildcats' freshman forward. Alex 
Bradley, held himself to one basket in 
11 attempts. A reporter asked Villanova 
publicist Ted Wolff if Bradley had been 
suffering from a case of nerves. “Fear is 
not a word in Alex' vocabulary.” said 
Wolff. However, brick, air ball and rock 
were all in his lexicon, and they indi¬ 
cated a flaw in Villanova’s game that 
would soon be telling. 

Duke, which had played well only in 
spots during a 63-62 win over Rhode Is¬ 
land in its first-round game, continued 
its roller-coaster ride against Penn. Cen¬ 
ter Mike Gminski wandered through the 
semifinal looking as if he had lapsed into 
an irreversible coma until, with 8:20 left 
and his team trailing by eight, he blocked 
three successive Quaker shots and turned 
the game around. Afterward, Penn 
Coach Bob Weinhauer said that Duke 
was big but slow, an idea that had gained 
considerable cachet by Sunday. Unfor¬ 
tunately for Villanova, that kind of talk 
was not only wrong, but also served to 
arouse the Blue Devils. “The man did all 


that talkin’." Gene Banks of Duke was 
to say later. “He just went and made us 
mad." 

If that’s what Weinhauer did. Duke 
Coach Bill Foster should thank him all 
the way to St. Louis. The Blue Devils 
took the opening tip against Villanova 
and ran and ran and ran. Then they ran 
some more. With 6' 5" Guard Jim Spa- 
narkel handing out assists with all the 
nonchalance of a Vegas dealer. Duke 
raced to a 21 -6 lead in the first seven min¬ 
utes and held a wide margin most of the 
way. Villanova did not help itself by 
throwing the ball away without a shot 
on four of its first six possessions, and 
the Wildcats didn't break into double fig¬ 
ures until 8:35 remained in the half. Once 
before the intermission, they fell behind 
by 21. From then on. watching the of¬ 
ficials try to figure out when to call the 
TV time-outs was about as exciting as 
the game got. Duke shot 78.391 in the sec¬ 
ond half—and 65% for the game—w-hile 
all of Villanova's players seemed to have 
taken lessons from Bradley as they hit 
41.8% of their shots. 

Though Gminski and Banks give Duke 
a powerful inside game, the Blue Devils 
are essentially a running team. And it is 
Spanarkel who pulls the trigger on the 
Duke break. Against Villanova he was 
merely unbelievable, hitting nine of 11 
shots for 22 points and getting six 
assists—two of them bchind-the-back 
gems—en route to winning the tourna¬ 
ment's Most Outstanding Player award— 
yes, that’s what the citation says. ”1 think 
they underestimated our speed.” said 
Spanarkel. 

For Villanova. it was an unhappy fin¬ 
ish to what had the makings of a heart- 
warmer. The Wildcats’ last appearance 
in an NCAA regional final was in 1971, 
but you wouldn’t know it by reading the 
official guide. Villanova star Howard Por¬ 
ter later was discovered to have played 
in the tournament even while his signa¬ 
ture was on a pro contract. That no-no re¬ 
sulted in all mention of the Wildcats' 
postseason achievements that year being 
expunged from the records. Porter and 
his teammates became non-persons as far 
as the NCAA is concerned, and the only 
trace that remains of them is the word 
“vacated" where their scores and accom¬ 
plishments once were listed. After hav¬ 
ing Duke jump up and down on them 
last week, the Wildcats must have 
thought that, all things considered, 
“vacated" sounded pretty good. end 
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A TIME 
FOR ALL US 
CHILDREN 

A spring training idyll in which 
a father takes his son to meet 
that perplexing figure, his idol 

by FRANK DEFORD 


T he regulars are on the other dia¬ 
mond,” I told him. 

He is eight years old, and he nodded, 
but only blankly, as 1 led him in that di¬ 
rection. Then it occurred to me. “You 
don’t know what regulars are, do you?” 
“No,” he said. 

That hurt a little. Regular has always 
been a classic spring training term. The 
regulars have always reported after ev¬ 
eryone else. The regulars have always 
been given time to get in shape. Every¬ 
one else has to struggle in spring train¬ 
ing. bringing their arms around, scratch¬ 
ing to make the squad. The regulars are 
in Florida at their leisure. 

In the days when I was growing up, a 
regular anything was sufficient unto it¬ 
self. There was no higher compliment 
than to be acclaimed a regular guy. A reg¬ 
ular fellow! The regular Army was such 
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a standard that men knew its members 
simply by initials: “He’s R.A.” 

“Well,” I said, “we are going to see 
Munson, Jackson, Chambliss. Rivers, 
Nettles—what do you call them?” 

“Oh," he said, with instant recogni¬ 
tion, “the stars.” Verbal inflation is such 
that regulars have become stars, and mere 
stars are now superstars. Regular, such a 
proud, honest word, has been taken from 
us, appropriated by laxative ads. But nev¬ 
er mind. That aside, little else of spring 
training has been modified. In a world 
in flux it remains downright immutable: 
also, pleasant and gracious. 

So a couple of weeks ago I took my 
son, whose name is Christian, with me 
to visit a few camps. Baseball, more than 
any other, is a generational game. It 
speaks best across the years. There are 
so few things you can show children to il¬ 
lustrate the way it was. But the time¬ 
lessness of spring training endures and 
should be shared—can be shared. 

Bill Veeck, his good leg crossed over 
his peg leg, a fresh cigarette in his chops, 
stared across the sunny fields. To be sure, 
his White Sox were in sporty new-fan¬ 
gled uniforms, and only a few of them 
spit tobacco juice upon the greensward. 
“But it can never change,” Veeck al¬ 
lowed. “The same atmosphere must al¬ 
ways prevail, because spring training is 
first and always a time of dreams, of wish¬ 
ful thinking.” I introduced my child to 
Veeck: it is a time for all us children. 

Any kid who takes an interest in sports 
immediately designates a favorite player. 
The choice is often irrational, as in oth¬ 
er affairs of the heart, but it requires nei¬ 
ther apology nor explanation. A favorite 
player holds that estate because ... he’s 
my favorite player. 

Bill Russell, the great Boston Celtic 
center, used to argue with me that chil¬ 
dren had no business idolizing players; 
they should reserve such esteem for their 
own fathers, he said. 1 contended that it 
was a healthy sign for a kid to venerate 
some stranger who excels in the public 
arena. Somehow this extends a child, 
providing him with his first attachment 
to the larger family of the community. 

Like most boys, I had a favorite play¬ 
er. His name was Bob Repass, and he 
played shortstop for the old minor league 
Baltimore Orioles. While I lived and died 
with Bob Repass (“Hey, Bob-a-re-pass!” 
we shouted). I do not recollect that he se¬ 
riously diminished my devotion to my fa- 
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ther. On the other hand, the heritage of 
Bob Repass still resides with me. He wore 
No. 6. To this day it is my firm belief 
that six is my lucky number. Why? Be¬ 
cause it is my lucky number, that’s why. 
Because Bob Repass wore it when I was 
eight years old. 

Chris Chambliss of the Yankees is my 
son’s favorite player. Why? Because. And 
if you are to examine spring training 
through the eyes of a child, you must 
begin with the favorite player. Chambliss 
is an auspicious choice. He is a Navy 
chaplain’s son, guarded, well spoken, a 
respite from the pinstripe turbulence all 
about him—"class,” in sports parlance. 

Chambliss was tired from practice, but 
he greeted us at his locker and, with time, 
warmed to the unusual task of address¬ 
ing a shy child instead of a badgering 
journalist. "Spring training is always the 
fun time of the year,” he told Christian. 
"Maybe we should keep that in our 
minds. Baseball is still a game, whether 
or not you’re making money—and no 
matter how much. If you’re not having 
fun, you miss the point of everything and 
it will hurt you, too, because eventually 
your performance will decline.” 

It has always been my impression that 
few top athletes are avid sports fans. 
These fellows succeed so easily at 
games—and from such an early age— 
that they have no need to transfer any of 
their sporting interest to the perfor¬ 
mances of others. This is the reason, I 
think, why so few of them can compre¬ 
hend the manic affection in which they 
are held. Chambliss is something of an 
exception. He collected baseball cards 
when he was a kid and rooted for his fa¬ 
vorites, the Yankees and White Sox. 

“Listen, there’s nothing wrong with 
having an idol,” he told Christian. “The 
mistake is trying to copy the idol. That’s 
no good. Try to be as good as your idol, 
try to be better, but don’t ever try to im¬ 
itate him. That’s where an idol is wrong. 
Be yourself.” 

Before we spoke to Chambliss, we had 
watched the regulars (stars) practice. We 
had come into a piece of luck, because 
on this morning the regulars worked out 
on a distant diamond, hidden from all 
the world by armed security officers and 
banks of high green Australian pines. 
Probably on no other day all season 
would the world champions play togeth¬ 
er in such glorious seclusion. What might 
the regulars reveal in their rare privacy? 

For the most pan, they proceeded with 


professional dispatch. But there were di¬ 
versions. Cliff Johnson, the monstrous 
slugger, was the most engaging presence, 
ever bantering, razzing his teammates— 
an amiable figure utterly in contrast to 
his huge, forbidding form. Otherwise, 
even a man from outer space would have 
recognized the two ascendant personal¬ 
ities: 15 and 44, Thurman Munson and 
Reggie Jackson. 

Forty-four had not been on the prem¬ 
ises 10 minutes when he informed ev¬ 
eryone that he would not be his usual 
self today because of a sore shoulder. The 
less his fellows responded with concern 
to this bulletin, the greater emphasis 
Jackson placed upon the next recitation. 
He alone of all the Yankees paid any son 
of undue attention to Christian. In a lull, 
Jackson suddenly bellowed. “We gotta 

get this-kid outta here so we can 

talk some- 

The remark was addressed at large, 
with a smile, and Christian was rather 
pleased that the great man had paid him 
notice. Yet, while Jackson’s comments 


were not offensive, they were consistent 
with the generally insecure posturing that 
he exhibited. In the end, I came away 
oddly embarrassed for 44. 

By contrast, 15 seemed to move about 
confidently—tough, almost belligerent. 
And then came the moment. Jackson was 
standing behind the third-base side of the 
batting cage, telling yet another listener 
about his shoulder. Munson was 15 to 
20 feet distant, walking away from Jack- 
son toward the first-base line. I didn’t 
hear precisely what Jackson said to the 
player next to him, but suddenly Mun¬ 
son tossed a ball in a high hook-shot arc 
that fell upon the netting in front of 
where 44 stood. “Some of us gotta work 
for a living, Jackson,” Munson hollered. 

The remark was gratuitous—rude, if 
not mean. Jackson hadn’t even said any¬ 
thing to Munson. Jackson looked over at 
him, more hurt and baffled than angry. 
Munson smiled back at him, pleased. 
Christian tugged at me. “Why did he do 
that?” he whispered, confused. 

This July, when I read the latest ex- 
continucd 
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elusive about how 15 and 44 really 
do admire and respect each other 
deep down inside, I will remember again 
this uneasy confrontation around the 
cage in Fort Lauderdale early in March. 
As petty as it was, it was starkly 
revealing. 

Minutes later, Munson was catching 
batting practice. Johnson was hitting, 
Jackson was resting against the cage (his 
shoulder hurt him, he told the fellow 
next to him). Suddenly, to fill a vac¬ 
uum. Jackson loudly called Johnson a 
familiar dirty name. Johnson called Jack- 
son the same thing back. The other Yan¬ 
kees laughed. Christian snickered at the 
vulgarity, thrilled with being included 
in this coarse adult male society. 

Then Johnson and Jackson started 
using the dirty word in meaningless 
ways, lopping each other. With every 
repetition, the players would hoot 
and holler. Louder and louder, Jackson 
and Johnson. Saying a dirty word for 


no reason but to hear it. And the oth¬ 
ers laughing. Regular knee-slapping. 
Munson was beside himself. They were 
just like a bunch of little kids. What¬ 
ever these men thought of each other, 
whatever the travails of last summer, 
they had been away from one another 
for five months. They had been with 
people in suits and ties, with women 
and children, in the real grown-up world. 
And now it was spring training, the fun 
time, and they were children again, teas¬ 
ing and laughing at forbidden words 
said right out loud. I will remember 
that in July, too. “If you’re not having 
fun in baseball, you miss the point of 
everything,’’ Chambliss said. 

Of all players, none ended the 1977 sea¬ 
son more forlornly than Fred Patek. the 
shortstop for Kansas City. Because he is 
only 5' 4", by far the smallest player in 
baseball, there is a natural disposition to 
care about Patek, and so it was all the sad¬ 


der when television showed him slumped 
alone in his dugout. in pain, beaten, an¬ 
guished. He had been spiked and then 
had hit into a double play in the last in¬ 
ning of the last game of the playoffs, when 
the Royals had the pennant taken from 
them by the Yankees. 

“Oh, it’s all behind me now," he said. 
“The pain was gone after a few hours, 
the deep involvement after a few days. 
You have to start again. What hurt was 
wondering if I had done everything I 
could possibly do, and when 1 finally sat¬ 
isfied myself that I had, I was O.K.” 

It was a hot day in Fort Myers, and 
Patek sat sweating and shirtless in the 
clubhouse, sipping a lunch of bean soup 
and Tab (alternately, that is, though 
could it really be any worse mixed?). He 
went on. “The thing that stays with you, 
though, is wondering whether you ever 
will get another opportunity to play on a 
world championship team. Someday, 
when I’m an old guy, will I look back in 
dissatisfaction and say, ‘Well, I almost 
made it,’ or will I be able to think that 
for one year I was one of the best play¬ 
ers on the best team.” 

He asked Christian if he would like 
some Tab or bean soup. Christian de¬ 
clined; he was saving himself for fran¬ 
chise fare on the Tamiami Trail. But then 
Christian had a question for Patek. When 
we prepared for this adventure, I urged 
him to think up some questions he would 
like to ask, because sportswriters know 
too much (or think they do) and there¬ 
fore ask only sportswriter-type questions. 
I was right. Christian’s naive question 
was to elicit the most original explana¬ 
tion 1 have ever heard of slumps. 

He asked Patek, “Do you ever get 
scared?” 

Patek took a spoonful of bean soup 
and a swig of Tab and replied, “No, I’ve 
never been scared of other players, of 
spikes, of the ball.” Pause. End of an¬ 
swer. it seemed. But then, “I’ll tell you 
something. None of us ever understands 
why a player goes into a slump. I think 
that, all of a sudden, the player is scared 
of the ball. You need a lot of confidence 
to step up there against a pitcher, and it 
doesn’t take much to shake that. It 
doesn’t necessarily have to have anything 
to do with baseball. Our lives are too 
complicated to separate the game from 
the rest of it. Maybe you’re having a fight 
with your wife. You lose just enough con¬ 
fidence so that you get scared of the ball. 
You shy away from it. I’ve found that 
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the best thing you can do in a 
slump is admit that you’re scared.” 

Patek is the ultimate regular. Be¬ 
cause of his size he had more to 
overcome. To many kids, he is not 
just a hero but also a patron saint. 

And that goes not only for short 
kids, but also for fat kids, skinny 
kids, nearsighted kids. He has 
shown what you can do. "When 1 
was a kid your age growing up in 
Texas," he went on, "I'd listen to 
all the games I could get on the 
radio. 1 was a Yankee fan. I still 
feel strange about them when we 
play. But I didn’t have an idol. Ev¬ 
ery player was my hero. I thought 
baseball players were some kind of 
superior beings. 

“When I finally got a chance to 
come to a camp, I was so grateful. 

To get ready, I ran five miles ev¬ 
ery day. 1 did sprints. I ran up and 
down the steps at a stadium. 1 
thought everybody with a chance 
would do that. I thought, that’s the 
way baseball players are. And then 
I got there, to the camp, and a lot 
of these kids with a chance weren’t 
in shape. I couldn’t believe these 
people could actually think they 
were professional baseball players and be 
like that. I was really disappointed. I was 
really hurt... for baseball.” 

One of the larger delights of spring train¬ 
ing is its informality, in some places, like 
Sarasota, where the Pale Hose train, it 
positively resembles a garden party. Bill 
Veeck sits in the middle, entertaining vis¬ 
itors. Fans wander about, examining un¬ 
knowns with strange uniform numbers 
in the 50s, 60s and 70s. Fundamentals 
are in bloom. On one diamond, the play¬ 
ers practice relays from the outfield to 
third, over and over. On another, pitch¬ 
ers are fielding and firing simulated bunts 
to third, trying to learn by rote in March 
how to handle a situation they may not 
encounter until June or July. 

Christian and 1 drifted over to the bat¬ 
ting cages, where sophisticated machines 
were whirling in hard sliders. The kid 
was standing there awaiting his turn. His 
name is Thad Bosley, a tall and thin out¬ 
fielder with a handsome baby face. Ev¬ 
erybody thinks he can be a star, although 
he might require more seasoning. (“Sea¬ 
soning” is the best spring training noun. 
The best verb is “find.” always employed 
by the manager, who declares, “I don’t 


want to go north before we find a cen- 
terfielder"—or long reliever, left-handed 
DH. whatever—as if this desired entity 
has merely been misplaced over the win¬ 
ter and will be discovered tucked away 
in the coat closet or the garage.) 

Bosley is a thoughtful young man of 
21. He had just taught himself to play 
the piano and was now beginning to mas¬ 
ter the flute. It was all a matter of reg¬ 
imen. of applying oneself, just like base¬ 
ball. He referred to spring training, 
academically, as a time of “refining tech¬ 
nique.” but he also observed, philosoph¬ 
ically. “You are foolish if you don’t take 
the opportunity here to learn a great deal 
about yourself, too.” 

Bosley has played professional ball for 
five years and he has been up to the bigs 
briefly before, but this spring training is 
his real start. So, to be perverse. I asked 
him what he hoped to have at the end. 
He looked out thoughtfully toward the 
other players. “When I leave baseball.” 
he said at last, “I would just like people 
to say, ‘Thad Bosley, he could play the 
game.’ ” 

Oddly enough, Bosley’s spring training 
and the Hall of Fame, the shrine to the 


players who have completed the 
most glorious careers—the alpha 
and omega of major league base¬ 
ball—share the same tempo and 
tenor. In between, where the score 
is kept, it is all big-city hurly-burly, 
but at Sarasota and the Hall the set¬ 
ting is tranquil. Dust to dust: spring 
training to Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Every year, on a weekday in Au¬ 
gust, the new members are wel¬ 
comed into the Hall of Fame in a 
ceremony conducted on a lawn ad¬ 
jacent to the place. Then, follow¬ 
ing a hot lunch, two major league 
clubs play an exhibition at the lit¬ 
tle stadium down the street. The 
fans spill over onto the field, which 
occasions a great many ground- 
rule doubles. Nobody minds a bit. 

Last year the Twins and Phil¬ 
lies played (the Phils blew that one, 
too), and Ernie Banks led some 
oldtimers, dead and alive, into the 
hallowed diamond abbey. A num¬ 
ber of the incumbent saints came 
back, and 1 directed Christian to 
them. It is his view that ballplay¬ 
ers are hands that write auto¬ 
graphs; only incidentally are those 
hands attached to a body that plays 
baseball. “You ought to get that guy,” I 
said, pointing him toward Musial or Fel¬ 
ler, Campanella or Marquard. He didn’t 
have the foggiest notion who they were. 
But what the hell, he didn’t know who 
Ernie Banks was either. "Why are there 
so many Cub fans here?” he inquired. 

The sun came through the clouds just 
as the mayor of Cooperstown began his 
welcoming address. There was red, white 
and blue bunting and the playing of The 
Star-Spangled Banner. On the platform, 
where the legends-in-their-own-time sat, 
the only artifacts were a huge plastic 
baseball and an American flag. That cov¬ 
ered just about everything. 

The commissioner read off Banks’ 
name, and the place went up for grabs. 
He was proud and gracious, in a navy 
blue three-piece suit and a red, white and 
blue tie, and he concluded his remarks 
with this thought, “We got the sun out 
now, we got the fresh air, we got the 
teams behind us... so let’s play two!” 

I remembered all this as I watched the 
sun cross Thad Bosley’s countenance. He 
had so far to go ... and yet, it was all so 
much the same. Lay the first two down, 
Bosley, then take your cuts and run the 
last one out. end 
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A legendary 13-year-old steeplechaser who has won the Grand National 
three times is the betting favorite again this year by CLIVE GAMMON 



T he old gentleman is 9!. He sits close 
to the big coal fire, his shirt bril¬ 
liant white, his smoking jacket a rich 
plum velvet. The heavy curtains are 
closed against the thin Lancashire sun 
and his eyes are alight with pleasure. 
"Hey, watch him now," he says, looking 
round to make sure everybody is paying 
attention. "Here’s my old hoss now!” 

The videotape he is running for his 
guests is almost five years old. It shows 
the Grand National Steeplechase at Ain- 
tree. Liverpool, England, March 31, 
1973. the 135th running of the most gru¬ 
eling test of a jumping horse in the 
world: 4 miles and 856 yards over 30 fenc¬ 
es that include The Chair, a 6-foot open 
ditch with a 5' 2" fence following it, 
Becher’s Brook, with the treacherous wa¬ 
ter beyond the jump, as well as the 
gut-wrenching Canal Turn where the 
jockeys must change direction as they 
hit the turf. As a rough statistic, 
for every horse that has finished the 
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Noel Le Mare. Red Rum's owner, has had ample 
opportunity to toast his 'chaser, whose lameness 
diminished after saltwater walks near Liverpool. 








course over the years, two have fallen. 

Almost two-thirds of the way into this 
1973 film, though, there seems to be lit¬ 
tle drama left in the race. A huge dark 
brown Australian ’chaser called Crisp is 
almost alone on the screen as the 19th 
jump comes up. “I can’t remember a 
horse so far ahead in the National at this 
stage,” the commentator yells. The old 
man in the fireside chair hugs his knees 
impatiently. “You wait, son, you wait," 
he murmurs to the TV man. 

Now coming into the picture but bare¬ 
ly in contention, it seems, is a bay horse 
that looks pony-sized compared to Crisp. 
At the Canal Turn, six jumps from home, 
he is fully 20 lengths behind the leader. 
With three jumps left he has closed some¬ 
what. At the last jump, with only 250 
yards of the home stretch to race, there 
is still a 15-length gap. "Watch now!" 
the old man commands his guests. 
“Watch the legs on that big hoss!” 

They seem to splay, rubberize, the 


jockey desperately trying to hold the big 
horse on line. And 40 yards from home 
the little bay catches him. 

“That’s my hoss, that is!” the old man 
tells us triumphantly. “That’s Red Rum!” 
When the tape was made there were no 
pubs in England called the Red Rum or 
hotels where you could drink at Rum- 
mie’s Bar. There are at least three of the 
former now and one of the latter. There 
was no sign of a Dutch production unit 
arriving to make a film called Cred Crum. 
Neither was there the need to hire sec¬ 
retarial help for Red Rum’s fan mail, nor 
a rose named after him. There were no 
Red Rum key rings, buttons, T shirts, 
birthday and Christmas cards. Nor was 
there the opportunity to subscribe to¬ 
ward a life-sized statue of the horse. All 
these things have come to pass. In the 
last five years Red Rum has become the 
object of the kind of adulation that in 
England is usually reserved for a very 
few soccer players. The fervor of the sen¬ 


timental cult Red Rum has engendered 
will reach a peak on the eve of the 1978 
National, which the old hero, now 13 
years old, will be contesting on April 1, 
for the sixth time, as—almost unbeliev¬ 
ably—a 7-to-l favorite. 

In 1973, however. Red Rum’s win was 
hardly the most popular in the history of 
the race. Public feeling, and a lot of the 
public’s money, had been with Crisp, 
carrying 168 pounds to Red Rum’s 145, 
and with Richard Pitman, Crisp’s well- 
liked jockey. And even though Red Rum 
had set a track record of 9:01.9, the ac¬ 
claim was no more than tepid. At the 
time, however, the English were not 
aware that a fairy tale with three Cin- 
derellas was unfolding. 

The first Cinderella was the old gen¬ 
tleman with the videotape, Noel Le Mare, 
the owner of Red Rum, though for him 
the fairy godmother waved her wand a 
considerable time ago. Now, in his big 
house at Birkdale, 18 miles continued 
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from Liverpool, where the British Open 
is sometimes held, the silver gleams and 
the carpets glow richly. His parents were 
penniless missionaries in India who came 
home to England without even the $100 
their son needed to become an appren¬ 
tice engineer. So at 14 years of age he 
shipped aboard a trawler. Somehow he 
taught himself engineering, though he 
was a merchant seaman until after World 
War I. when he borrowed $400 for a 
quarter share in a horse-and-cart con¬ 
struction company. This eventually be¬ 
came Norwest Construction, which was 
worth $10 million when Le Mare sold 
out and retired. He was into his 60s be¬ 
fore he owned a racehorse. 

“Alex Kirkpatrick trained that one for 
me." he says. “Old Alex. He’s with the 
Lord now_” 

The company looks suitably solemn. 
He gazes about quizzically. “And that 
means." he adds, “that he’s getting a 
bloody good lunch right now.” He turns 
to the videotape machine again. 

Now it is Aintree 1974. with Red Rum 
looking like an easy winner, well clear of 
the American-owned L’Escargoi. Then 
L’Escargot challenges. But unlike Crisp 
the year before. Red Rum does not give 
in. He shakes clear, sprints home and 
wins by seven lengths, the first horse to 
win the Grand National twice since 
Reynoldsiown did it in 1935 and 1936. 
“You must have felt so excited." some¬ 
body says lamely. A quite unsuitable 
Groucho Marx leer crosses Le Mare’s 
sharp features. He holds out his sherry 
glass for a refill and lights another cig¬ 
arette. “I only get excited when I’m near 
a girl,” he says. 

The Red Rum hysteria really began 
after the second win, but Le Mare has 
more videotapes for his guests. Aintree 
1975: Red Rum, conceding 11 pounds to 
L’Escargot. finishes second to Raymond 
Guest’s horse. Aintree 1976: again sec¬ 
ond. carrying 12 pounds more than the 
winner. Rag Trade. And finally last year’s 
race, run to a continuous wild roar, to a 
deafening chant of “Red Rum! Red 
Rum!" with the tears streaming down the 
cheeks of hardened bookies as the old 
horse, fighting off a ruck of challengers 
up to the third fence from home, comes 
in clear by 25 lengths. 

Three wins, two seconds—incompa¬ 
rably the finest Grand National record 
ever achieved. And now, this spring on 
the eve of his sixth attempt, should you 
wish to make a pilgrimage to meet the 


old hero, you first have to locate Mc¬ 
Cain's Car Sales on a drab Birkdale 
street. You’ll find it just above the rail¬ 
way crossing, opposite Shing Kee’s Chi¬ 
nese Fish and Chip shop. Ask for Gin¬ 
ger McCain, who is Cinderella No. 2. 

If the first element in the fairy tale 
was Noel Le Mare's rise from trawler 
deckie to millionaire, the second was his 
fondness, in his retirement, for heading 
to nearby Southport of a Saturday night 
for a few cozy gin and tonics at the Prince 
of Wales Hotel. Where, as he will hand¬ 
somely tell you himself, it often seemed 
sensible to call for a cab for the home¬ 
ward journey. 

Most nights the cabbie was a tall, red¬ 
headed man in his 40s called Donald, 
or. more commonly. Ginger. McCain, 
who also could be described, not too un¬ 
kindly, as an unsuccessful trainer of hors¬ 
es. It had taken him 13 years, training 
his own horses, to achieve his first win. 
17 years to get his first paying client. He 
had a small used-car business and he ran 
a cab. The profits from both were badly 
eroded by bis desperate Infatuation with 
racehorses. Not with gambling but with 
the passionate desire to own and train 
winners. Buying at the cheapest end of 
the market, he normally acquired four¬ 
legged disasters. And when, one night on 
the road home from the Prince of Wales, 
he talked Le Mare into buying yet an¬ 
other couple of cheapies for him to train, 
it looked as if he had blown his best 
chance ever. They had the resounding 
names of Cambuslang and Bardolmo. 
Cambuslang turned out to have a bad 
heart. Bardolino had to be put down. It 
seemed as if the Le Mare-McCain rela¬ 


tionship would henceforth be limited to 
the drive between the Prince of Wales 
and Birkdale. especially since, during his 
first three years as a public trainer. Mc¬ 
Cain had just three winners. 

But. somewhat amazingly. Ginger was 
given a second chance. Old Le Mare had 
always wanted a National winner. (“Af¬ 
ter that the Lord can take me,” he had 
somewhat incautiously announced to the 
press after an early failure.) And in 1971 
he commissioned McCain to buy him a 
horse called Glenkiln. which qualified for 
the ’72 National. Glenkiln performed re¬ 
spectably in some early-season races, and 
three weeks before the big one. Le Mare 
called his bookie to put on an $800 bet. 
Sorry, said the bookie, but Glenkiln is 
not running in the National. 

Ginger had blown it again. Thinking 
he was filling out a form declaring his in¬ 
tention to run the horse, he had actually 
withdrawn it. But this, of course, is a 
fairy tale. Moreover, nobody rises from 
deckhand to millionaire without acquir¬ 
ing some stoic philosophy. Not only did 
Le Mare forgive the appalling blunder, 
the following fall he allowed McCain to 
go into the market for him again. Gin¬ 
ger went to the Doncaster sales and spent 
$12,000 on a bay gelding called Red Rum. 
At the time he was not aware that Red 
Rum had been receiving treatment for a 
form of equine arthritis that is almost 
always the end of the line for a race¬ 
horse. Cinderella No. 3 was about to join 
the ranks. 

If Red Rum had been human, social 
workers would be lined up to testify that 
he never had a chance. His dam. Mared, 
was seriously regarded as mad in the Irish 


Ginger McCain s tuck began changing when L e Mare authorized S12, OOO for the purchase of Red Rum. 
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stud farm in County Kilkenny, where 
Red Rum was bred. As a colt at the sales. 
Red Rum injured himself in his box. 
limped in the ring and was knocked down 
for S800. Thereafter he was worked hard, 
never to great effect. At one stage, in 
1967, he was ridden by seven different 
jockeys in eight races. Altogether, he was 
worked on by five different trainers. In 
1969 and '70. with a persistent cough, 
he went 14 races without a win. The fol¬ 
lowing season he showed better form, 
winning three minor jump races. But on 
New Year’s Day 1972 he was limping 
badly after a three-mile race in Yorkshire, 
his fourth race in a month. “Chronic 
pedalosteilis,” said the vet. He also de¬ 
clared that the horse must have been in 
great pain each time his off-forehoof 
landed on the turf after a jump. 

Treatment followed. Deep-heat ther¬ 
apy, gentle exercise. Two months later 
the stable had Red Rum racing again. 
He was in a collision with another horse, 
but raced five more times before the sum¬ 
mer and was beaten each time, partic¬ 
ularly badly beaten in the last. Red Rum 
was now seven years old. His owner 
decided to sell. Enter Ginger with 
his $12,000. 

The day after McCain brought Red 
Rum home, he took him out, weaving 
through the used cars, over the railway 
crossings, through the Birkdale traffic and 
onto the beach. “Well, you use what 
you’ve got." Ginger says now. comfort¬ 
able in the knowledge that the plan 
worked. Ginger had neither rolling grass¬ 
land nor any normal practice track. What 
he had was Southport Beach, really the 
northern shore of the Mersey Estuary 
where the shallow tide creeps in at al¬ 
most a walking pace over miles of sand. 
That summer morning he sent Red Rum 
off on a trot, and. to his horror, imme¬ 
diately discerned a noticeable limp. The 
luck of Ginger McCain, it seemed, had 
struck again. But though no one noticed 
at the time, the fairy godmother was pick¬ 
ing up the old wand for a last swing. Red 
Rum’s stable lad trotted him into the sea. 
When the bay horse came out of the wa¬ 
ter. he no longer limped. 

That meant little at the time. The cool¬ 
ing property of the sea might have eased 
the pain temporarily. But the truth is that 
Red Rum never limped again after that 
morning wade in the tide, except at odd 
times for minor, obvious causes. And the 
salt water seemed to make Red Rum a dif¬ 
ferent horse. In his first season with Gin¬ 


ger. culminating in the National win of 
1973, out of nine races he won six and 
placed in the other three. 

Now. on the eve of the ’78 National, 
the saltwater and beach regimen contin¬ 
ues. First. McCain harrows the sand to 
make the going softer and to get rid of 
any beer cans and bottles that have drift¬ 
ed in from Liverpool with the tide. On a 
gray spring morning, the sand stretching 
to a horizon so misty that it merges with 
the sky, the old horse is to be seen step¬ 
ping daintily through the tide, snorting 
and loving it. "They say that sand short¬ 
ens a horse's stride, that it is too firm, 
that kind of stuff." says Ginger. “I used 
to be criticized a lot. But other trainers 
are coming down to use it now.” 

Ginger has been criticized on other 
counts. A large section of a sentimental 
public feels that Red Rum should have 
gone into happy retirement after his '77 
win. (It is fair to say that the same cry 
went up in 1976. And in 1975.) Hard- 
nosed racing men, perhaps justifiably, say 
that the horse is now kept and trained 
for just one race a year—the National— 
and they are borne out by the absurd 
way that the odds vary on the horse. Al¬ 
though Red Rum is the current National 
favorite at 7 to 1. he started a minor jump 
race a month ago at 25 to I and justified 
those odds by finishing last. "Training 
on the racecourse.” is what some call it 
scathingly. Five starts this season (the 
English jump season runs from fall to 
spring), no wins. In 1976-77 he won a 
minor race early in the season, then ran 
six times without a win before his third 
Aintree victory. 

McCain concedes. “Yes. he is now a 
specialist, a National horse. He’s old. he 
needs a lot of distance. He can’t con¬ 
cede 15 or 20 pounds to young 'chasers 
over short distances and small fences. We 
call these tracks where he gets beaten 
■park’ courses. He needs the 4 'A miles of 
Liverpool, because even though as he has 
aged his speed has deteriorated, he has 
become the complete stayer. I'd like five 
miles, not 4 /i. Weight will bring don¬ 
keys and Derby winners together, and 
on these little park courses he’s been 
handicapped right up to his Grand Na¬ 
tional form." 

The workout this particular morning 
is short, and in McCain’s kitchen, over¬ 
looking his stable yard, the fan mail is 
waiting. A lady in Singapore includes a 
plastic envelope for a hair from Red 
Rum’s tail. A 13-year-old girl writes pas¬ 


sionately, "Win for the fourth time. I’ll 
die if you don't." There is an apprecia¬ 
tive note from a Mr. Tiger Bennett of 
White Hill. Md. And a poem which ends. 
“Though carrying lop weight/Hc's left 
them on the straight/In the roughest, 
toughest race of them all!” 

"We’ll do what we’ve always done on 
National day.” Ginger says. "Final gal¬ 
lop on the beach Friday morning, eve¬ 
ning stables, then my job's done. We’ll 
have a bit of a party Friday night. Sat¬ 
urday morning everybody is tense. About 
1 1 o’clock we'll pile in the car and call 
in on old Stan Wareing on the way— 
we’ve done that for the past five years— 
and we’ll have a few bottles of cham¬ 
pagne. get a bit lit up because by then 
we’ll be feeling a little hollow in the sttjni- 
ach, a bit sick. And after the race, win 
or lose we'll have the booze, as they say.” 

On April I Tommy Stack from Coun¬ 
ty Kerry, who won on him last year, will 
be riding Red Rum. and he will not even 
have the National jockey’s customary 
"Liverpool Cocktail” of orange juice, 
champagne and glucose, because Tommy 
is a teetotaler and because he has only 
just recovered from a smashed pelvis 
sustained last September at Hexham 
Racecourse that had him in traction for 
74 days. 

“Bloody Kamikaze pilots, these Liv¬ 
erpool jockeys," McCain says. "About 40 
go in and eight come back. But Tommy 
will be riding the greatest old Liverpool 
horse ever. He’s a bright old bugger. He 
knows the fences. 

“He's the one that they all have to 
beat. 13 years old or not. And if he comes 
home in the first five or six, then that 
will be super—comes home safe and 
sound, not all knocked about. But I think 
you’d have to shoot him to keep him out 
of the first bunch. 

“And you know, those horses, when 
they are coming down that far side, they 
gel to Bcchcr’s Brook, there’s still more 
than a mile to go. That’s when it will 
start to hurt them. And that’s when he’ll 
have his old head down, battling on in 
his old way. If he isn’t unlucky, if he 
isn’t knocked over or brought down. But 
he makes his own luck, this Old Red.” 

In spite of the odds that make him 
the favorite, a fourth win is asking an 
enormous amount of the old hero. Should 
he win. there will be a champagne fam¬ 
ine in England on April 2. And an old 
gentleman in Birkdale will add another 
treasured videotape to his collection, end 
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Cutlass Salon takes 
Audi Fox,\61vo,V W 
and Toyota Corona. 




Efficient trunk design 
provides 16.1 cu. ft. of 
luggage space. 


3-speed manual transmission, standard. 

Also available: automatic or 5-speed manual 
with 260 V8 (manuals unavailable in Cal.). 


New space efficiency provides 
more headroom, up to 7 inches more 


Driver, front passenger 
have as much legroom 
as in full-size Oldsmobiles. 


Even-firing 

231 CID V6, standard. 
















on Saab 99 GL, 
Dasher Datsun 510 


Noticed what’s happened to the price of imports to¬ 
day? It stands to reason that if a foreign car is going 
to be priced higher than an Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Salon, you might expect more size and room for 


your money. Yet, Salon gives you more headroom, 
legroom and shoulder room than these imports. Plus 
the roomy comfort, trunk space and fuel econ- iti 
omy you need. And, Oldsmobile engineering, u 



Price 

Economy 


Room and Comfort 


Trunk 



Power 

Tram 

EPA 

Mileagef 
Hwy -City 
Combined 

| From 

Head 

Roomf 

L'T 

Roomf 
(in 1 

Shoulder 

Roomf 

Rear 

Head- 

Roomf 

Rear 

Leg 

Roomf 

Rear 

Shoulder 
Roomf 
(in 1 

1 

Luggage 

Capacityf 

Cutlass Salon 
4-dr. Sedan 

s 4815* 

231 CID 

6 cyl., 
automatic* 

27-19-22 

38.7 

42.8 

56.5 

377 

38.0 

571 

16.1 

Audi Fox 
4-dr. Sedan 

s 6320‘ 

97 CID 

4 cyl., 
automatic* 

29-20-23 

37.6 

40.9 

53.9 

37.3 

31.7 

53.3 

10.7 

VW Dasher 

4-dr. Sedan 

s 6124* 

97 CID 

4 cyl., 
automatic* 

29-20-23 

376 

40.9 

53.9 

372 

31.7 

53.3 

12.1 

Volvo 244A 
4-dr. Sedan 

s 7595* 

130 CID 

4 cyl., 
automatic* 

25-20-22 

374 

40.7 

54.3 

36.8 

36.6 

53.1 

13.9 

Datsun 510 
4-dr. Sedan 

"4863* 

119 CID 

4 cyl., 
automatic* 

29-25-27 

374 

40.7 

51.2 

36.4 

30.7 

51.7 

8.3 

Saab 99GL 
4-dr. Sedan 

6 7798* 

122 CID 

4 cyl., 
automatic* 

26-20-23 

38.1 

41.3 

53.1 

375 

35.9 

52.9 

20.7 

Toyota Corona $/lQ~T /I* 
4-dr. Sedan ^±7 J^± 

134 CID 

4 cyl., 
automatic* 

23-19-21 

38.0 

39.3 

51.5 

36.8 

31.6 

51.2 

10.1 


*Manufacturers’ suggested retail prices for models shown equipped with automatic transmission, including 
dealer preparation; specific features will vary, car to car. California MSRP are: Salon, S4890; Fox, $6430; 
Saab, $7798; Dasher, $6209; Volvo, $7595; Toyota, $4994; Datsun 510, $4947. Taxes, license, destination 
charges and other available equipment additional. Cutlass Salons are equipped with GM-built engines 
produced by various divisions. See your Oldsmobile dealer for details. 

tSource: 1978 HPA data. Mileage figures are from the EPA Federal Buyer's Guide and are estimates; your mile¬ 
age will vary with how and where you drive, your car’s condition and equipment. California EPA highway- 
city-combined estimates are: Salon, 23-16-18; Fox, 30-22-25; /"’’T TTY ACC CAT 

Saab, 26-20-23; Dasher, 30-22-25; Volvo, 25-20-22; Toyota, 23-19-20; GUI LbAUJIN 
Datsun, 28-23-25. ■ ’ | -hf gg 1 | * CS S3 



Theres a lot of News in Olds today 

























Pel6 is gone, but Peter Frampton and six new teams are on 
hand as the NASL season opens on a key word: momentum 

by J. D. REED 





T he Detroit Tigers were lounging 
around the pool at the Holiday Inn 
in Lakeland. Fla. one recent sun-washed 
afternoon, playing backgammon and oth¬ 
erwise soaking up the gentle essence of 
spring training, when one of the players 
looked up from his board and said. 
“What’s that?” 

Across a dusty field came a group of 
perspiring young men in the blue and or¬ 
ange Tiger colors—but wearing soccer 
shirts and shorts, not baseball uniforms. 

“Oh, that’s the Express.” said another 
of the Tigers. 

"Say what?” 

“The Detroit Express. New soccer 
team in town. They’re training here and 
staying at the motel." 

“They get spring training, too?" said 
the first player. “I’ll be damned.” 

Precisely. Spring training is one mea- 
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sure of how far the North American Soc¬ 
cer League has come—and how far it is 
reaching—as it prepares to open its 12th 
season next week. Not only does the 
league now have its own Grapefruit Cir¬ 
cuit, with teams from Toronto, Detroit 
and Minnesota headquartered in Florida, 
but it also has teams training abroad. The 
NASL champion Cosmos spent a few 
weeks in the Caribbean. So did Chica¬ 
go. Philadelphia was off in Ireland. 

Under indefatigable Commissioner 
Phil Woosnam, the NASL has also add¬ 
ed franchises in Detroit. Memphis, Phil¬ 
adelphia. Colorado, Houston and New 
England, which brings the league to the 
bursting point with 24 teams. Put that to¬ 
gether with the relocation of four mis¬ 
fires from last year—Connecticut to Oak¬ 
land, Hawaii to Tulsa, St. Louis to 
Anaheim, and Las Vegas to San Diego— 
plus a thorough realignment of the teams 
into two conferences of three divisions 
each and you have an NASL (pro¬ 
nounced “nasal” by league types) with a 
distinctly new look. And the look, as ev¬ 
erybody gets down to business, is, by and 
large, glowing. But that could fade as fast 
as a quickie Florida tan. 

This will be a watershed year for pro 
soccer in the U.S. Last season, the sport 
got heavy attention from newspapers and 
television as a number of huge crowds 
filled stadiums from one coast to the oth¬ 
er. At the forefront of all this was Pete. 
Some soccer people will argue that the ef¬ 
fect of Pele-the-player on the league's 
growth has been exaggerated, that the 
game's time had simply come. That may 
be. But Pete is retired now. gone to the 
heaven of Warner Communications as 
an “ambassador” after turning down $10 
million to play two more seasons for the 
Cosmos. The question is: Will the ball 
keep rolling without him 0 

In 1977 the NASL broke all its at¬ 
tendance records, drawing 70.000-plus 
crowds to the New Jersey Meadowlands 
to see Pete and the Cosmos, and filling 
stadia in Seattle, Minnesota. San Jose and 
Dallas. For 1978, season-ticket sales are 
up almost everywhere. At this time last 
year, the Cosmos had sold barely 3,000 
season tickets; this year they have sold 
18,000. San Jose has already sold 12,000. 
and Minnesota 11,000. 

The Great American Hoopla Machine. 



under lease to the NASL, is cranked up 
to deliver yet another season of the kind 
of living-color promotions that helped 
peddle the sport in such cities as Tampa. 
Dallas and Minneapolis. This year the 
Washington Diplomats feature a Zulu 
tribesman, Andries (Six Lights) Maseko. 
a winger who. following an ancient rit¬ 
ual. is said to shave his head before 
games. In Oakland, the Stompers. whose 
name has to do with crushing grapes for 
wine, will have a chimpanzee swinging 
on the goalposts, plus cheerleaders called 
the Corkpoppers. 

Optimism is the order of the day. 
though a few people around the league 
have misgivings. The Minnesota Kicks' 
coach and president. Freddie Goodwin, 
says. “Expansion was too fast, too big. 1 
wish it could have been done slower. It 
puts such a burden on the American play¬ 
er pool, the established teams and sched¬ 
uling that it’s dangerous." It should be 
remembered, too. that last year only Min¬ 
nesota and Seattle finished in the black, 
and that only half the 18 teams averaged 
better than 10.000 in home attendance. 

The American Soccer League, the 
poor relation of the NASL. has add¬ 
ed two teams for a total of 10. 

But Commissioner Bob Cousy is 
nevertheless cautious. “Even our 
attendance was up last year, and 
I credit that to a spillover of in¬ 
terest in Pete," he says. "But I 
wonder honestly if things aren’t 
going to level off and even slip 
back a bit.” 

With 24 NASL teams nosing 
through England for talent dur¬ 
ing the winter, the English Foot¬ 
ball League put a temporary 
freeze on player transfers. Eng¬ 
lish teams are now demanding, and get¬ 
ting. twice as much money for players as 
they did last year. The Cosmos purchased 
Winger Dennis Tueart of Manchester 
City for close to $500,000. a record for 
an English player. 

In last winter's NFL-style draft. NASL 
teams signed 65 U.S. collegians and draft¬ 
ed 16 high schoolers because they are 
obliged to carry additional American 
players. League rules require that two 
Americans must start this season—the 
number was one last year and will be 
three in 1980. 


A fair answer to the question of wheth¬ 
er the ball will keep rolling is a resound¬ 
ing “probably.” Chicago president Clive 
Toye. the man who signed Pete and Franz 
Beckenbauer to the Cosmos, says, “We'll 
miss Pete in an emotional sort of way, 
but his going will have no effect on soc¬ 
cer now.” Shep Messing, who played goal 
for the Cosmos and signed this year with 
Oakland, says. “Pete gave the Cosmos 
credibility, the Cosmos gave it to the 
league, and now we’re on our own. I’m 
not even afraid to leave New York. It’s 
simply happening.” 

Happening it may be. but not sim¬ 
ply. In the NASL offices in New York. 
Commissioner Woosnam reflected on the 
mounds of paper work that now engulf 
him. The league staff, he noted, num¬ 
bers 27 as compared to three just a few 
years ago. "I feel like Pete Rozelle must 
have in the early ’60s." he sighed. “It’s 
like riding a rocket ship. If Pete de¬ 
livered the media to us. we must keep 
it coming. 

“Our absolute priority is a network 
continued 
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SOCCER PREVIEW continued 


television contract for a Game of the 
Week by 1979 and all three networks on 
board by 1980.” This season TVS, an in¬ 
dependent, will screen six regular-season 
games nationally, plus two playoffs and 
Soccer Bowl ’78 on Aug. 27. 

“Expansion and relocation was done 
with just one thing in mind,” says Min¬ 
nesota’s Goodwin, “to cover the major 
TV markets.” The league now resembles 
a Roone Arledge market-share dream. 
Each team will play a 30-game schedule, 
up four from last season, and 16 teams 
will qualify for postseason berths, guar¬ 
anteeing American-style playoff agony. 

For reasons that may have something 
to do with the dynamics of the business, 
many of the new NASL franchises are 
hooked into pop music. Peter Frampton, 
Paul Simon, Mick Jagger and Rick Wake- 
man are four of the 17 owners of the Phil¬ 
adelphia Fury—and they all have real 
money in the enterprise. Jim Guericio, a 


SCOUTING REPORTS 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

With only one relocated team, Tulsa, 
and only one expansion franchise, Colo¬ 
rado, the National Conference wins the 
NASL Early Season Equilibrium Award. 
Among its 12 teams are the Cosmos, win¬ 
ners of Soccer Bowl ’77, and the Seattle 
Sounders, who lost the championship 
game. But equilibrium never won a game 
and nothing is certain in the NASL save 
that, although their roster already out¬ 
classes the rest of the league, the Cos¬ 
mos will cheerfully spend another bun¬ 
dle if they can find a new superstar 
to buy. 

With or without him, the Cosmos will 
win the title for the third time in 12 years. 
Coach Eddie Firmani will field two for¬ 
mer World Cup-winning captains, Car¬ 
los Alberto (Brazil, 1970) at sweeper back 
and Franz (The Kaiser) Beckenbauer 
(Germany, 1974), arguably the world’s 
best player, at midfield. Striker Giorgio 
Chinaglia scored 15 goals (fourth in 
league scoring) in 1977; paired with fast 
and accurate English Winger Dennis Tu- 
eart, a newcomer, he should better that 
figure this season. Goalie Shep Messing 
is gone but replacement Jack Brand from 
Rochester will be adequate, and there are 
a number of other first-rate players. 

Coach Domagoj Kapetanovic took a 
year off after winning Soccer Bowl ’76 


half owner of the Colorado Caribou, is a 
rock-music producer and ex-manager of 
the group Chicago. Elton John still lends 
his name to the L.A. Aztecs, and in Oak¬ 
land, a Stomper minority owner, rock 
impresario Bill Graham, has visions: 
“We’ll have Linda Ronstadt singing the 
national anthem, and I’ll back her up on 
accordion.” 

Frank Barsalona, one of rock’s top tal¬ 
ent agents and a spokesman for the Fury, 
says, "Soccer is where rock people can be 
directly involved, and the demographics 
are the same, entertainment for the 14-to- 
35 age group. But we’re not going to put 
on rock extravaganzas at halftime or any¬ 
thing. This is a business. Lipton owns the 
New England franchise and they’re not 
going to give away tea bags up there.” 

But when Rochester, one of the 
league’s poorest-drawing teams, plays in 
Philadelphia in midseason, and the Roll¬ 
ing Stones just happen to be appearing 


across the way—the group's manager. 
Peter Rodgers, happens to be another of 
the Fury owners—well, Mick Jagger and 
friends might just come over to watch 
the game, swelling attendance into the 
fainting category, and. well, that’s soc¬ 
cer biz, folks. 

While fast footwork will probably sus¬ 
tain soccer until network TV arrives, the 
sport may well succeed for another rea¬ 
son. Soccer is a game that is captivating 
the young. John Brodie, the ex-49er quar¬ 
terback. and former Raider Defensive 
End Ben Davidson are minority owners 
of the Stompers. “I can’t get my son to a 
football game,” says Brodie, "but he nev¬ 
er misses soccer. He knows the players, 
the tactics, the moves—the way I used 
to know football. I wanted to get into it 
while the sport was young and vital.” 

Young and vital. Today spring train¬ 
ing and rock stars. Tomorrow? Network 
TV and the world. 


with the Toronto metros-croatia 

Now he’s back with the league’s most 
ethnically oriented team. Besides Goalie 
Zeljko Bilecki, who topped the NASL 
with 10 shutouts last year, Toronto has a 
swarm of fast and fierce Croats, plus For¬ 
ward Ivair Ferreira of Brazil. Toronto 
should improve on last year’s 13-13 and 
keep the Cosmos honest. 

The league’s most interesting record 
was achieved by the Rochester lanc¬ 
ers in ’77: Coach Dragan Popovic kept 
his job all season—not bad, considering 
that the Lancers have had 18 coaches in 
11 years. Mike Stojanovic (14 goals) will 
again spark the offense and Defender 
Miralem Fazlic will try to shore up the 
back. The Lancers must play more ag¬ 
gressively away from home; last year they 
were 1-12 on the road. This season nine 
of their last 14 games are at home, which 
may get them into the playoffs again. 

Only two starters return to the Wash¬ 
ington diplomats lineup. Gordon Brad¬ 
ley, a former Cosmos coach, intends to 
produce an attacking, un-British style of 
play. Because Bradley is a Briton, as is 
star Forward Ray Graydon, this may not 
be so easy. The Dips, who were 10-16 
last season, should be interesting to watch 
nonetheless, with new Winger Andries 
(Six Lights) Maseko (in South Africa, he 
once got six goals in a game and his name 


went up in lights on the scoreboard after 
each one), and Yugoslav Forward Mike 
Bakic, obtained from Rochester. 

In the Central Division, the Minneso¬ 
ta kicks (16-10) are favored to repeat 
as divisional winners, although they will 
have to struggle with Dallas (18-8). 
Coach Freddie Goodwin will not aban¬ 
don the English long-ball style; he plans 
to augment it with new Defender "To¬ 
tal” Tony Want from the English First 
Division. Want’s job will be to clear the 
ball quickly up to speedster-scorers Alan 
Willey (14 goals) and Ron Futcher (11). 

The only original franchise still oper¬ 
ating, the Dallas tornado, features 
American Coach Al Miller and a dozen 
American players, led by Kyle Rote (he’s 
dropped the “Jr.”), whose improved gen¬ 
eral play made him the team’s leading 
scorer (11 goals) last season. With the 
league’s stingiest keeper, Ken Cooper 
(0.90 goals-against), tough Defender 
Steve Pecher, who was the team’s MVP, 
and Miller’s concept of “total attack,” the 
Tornado might blow out Minnesota. 

Potato chip heir H. Ward Lay’s tul- 
sa roughnecks are in their third city in 
as many years (San Antonio and Hawaii 
were the predecessors). Only one player, 
Defender Charlie Mitchell, remains from 
’77. Former Chicago Coach Bill Foulkes’ 
more intriguing early acquisitions in- 
continued 
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‘The following special 16 page 
advertising section contains 
anecdotes, information 
and illustrations about the 
past, present and future 
of golf’s greatest challenge.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 








The Top-Flite A p proach 

The Longest Ball tee-to-greerr 
often means a shorter iron 
into the green. * 


Top-Flite beats the other l 

leading balls by 6 to 17 yards. 

Tee-to-green distance tests measuring 
[. the combined totals of drives and 

five-irons have proved it." But Top-Flite's real advantage 
is that since you get more distance from your ball, 
you need less distance from your clubs. 

So you can probably take one less club for your 
approach shoi on most holes. 

That means you'll be swinging with more confi- 
. dence, coming in on a higher trajectory, with more 
backspin and more bite. The result is more control, 
i a better chance of being tight to the pin. 

Then the Top-Flite Approach really pays off- 
right on your scorecard. 

Top-Flite. A lot more than just 
The Longest Ball. 


.V 
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he elders of golf cling 
stubbornly and successtuly to 
the concept that their game 
should not climax annually at 
one gala event, a Super Bcw) of 
golf. Instead, there are four 
celebrations of golf every year. 


The four tournaments, and their 
1978 dates, are: 


Masters Tournament—April 
6-9—The Augusta Na¬ 
tional Golf Club, Augusta 
Georgia 

U.S. Open Championship— 
June 15-18—Cherry Hills 
Country Club. Denver 
Colorado 

British Open 
Championship—July 
12-15- Royal and Ansient 
Golf Club of St. Andrews. 
Fife 

PGA of America 
Championship—August 
3-6—Oakmont Country 



Because its stage is 200 irregu¬ 
lar acres, a major golf tourna¬ 
ment is an administrative 
nightmare—but the annual 
production of the Masters 
Tournament at the Augusta 
National Golf Club is sublime. 


Grandstands and mounds 
provide an abundance of 
vantage points; the score- 
boards are lucid and accurate; 
gallery control is accomplished 
by a discrete dispersal of 
Pinkertons; you can even get a 
first-rate chicken sandwich and 
a Coke without having to cash 
a check. 


The drama of The Masters is 
enhanced by the simple device 
of not allowing distractions 
inside the gallery lines. There 
are no marshals, no lady 
scorers dressed in purple 
hoping to get on camera, no 
boys lugging scoring standards 
parallel to the ground- 
assuring they will never be 
read, no swarms of reporters 
and photographers— 
constantly at war with the 
spectators whose view they 
block. Attention is directed, as it 
should be. only on the players. 


Different organizations conduct 
each of the lour. Consequently, 
each has its own identity and 
luster. They also have distinct 
flaws. 

The term Grand Slam was 
filched from the card game 
bridge It was first applied to 
golf in 1930 to describe the 
monumental achievement of 
Bobby Jones who won the U.S. 
and British Amateurs and the 
U.S. and British Opens—in one 
season. As an amateur Jones 
was not elligible for the PGA 
Championship. The Masters did 
not yet exist. Jones founded it 
four years later. 

Grand Slam, as a golf term, was 
retired when Jones himself 
retired from competitive golf at 
the age of 28. It was revived 30 
years later when Arnold Palmer 
went international—to play in 
the 1960 British Open after 
winning both the Masters and 
the U.S. Open. Palmer failed, but 


only by 1 stroke. The excite¬ 
ment generated by Palmer's 
quest assured that from then 
on, the world of golf would buzz 
with conjecture until the winnet 
of the Masters failecfto win one 
of the other three components 
of the new version of the Grand 
Slam. 

There is no doubt about the 
exalted status of the four com¬ 
ponents of the modern Grand 
Slam. When the One Great 
Scorer takes from a golfer his 
ability to hole 4-foct putts under 
pressure that golfer's career is 
measured in terms of how he 
performed in the four major 
competitions—noton the basis 
of tour events won.and cer¬ 
tainly not In terms of money. 

Golf money has become as 
relevant as Monopoly money. 

Jack Nicklaus won $284,509 in 
the U.S. last year but made it 
quite clear that 1977 was a 


disappointment for him be¬ 
cause he failed to win one of 
the big four. Nicklaus is preemi¬ 
nent because he has won 1 4 of 
them. Gary Player is a distant 
second with 8. 

The PGA of America has 
honored one of its members 
with the title "Player of the Year" 
since 1948. Only twice has the 
award gone to a golfer who 
failed to capture one of the 
special four that year; on the 
other hand, the leading money- 
winner. has not been "Player of 
the 'fear'' 14 times. 

So the atmosphere of golf 
crackles four weeks of every 
season. Tom Weiskopf shows a 
hint of the majesty that could 
be his; the intensity of Hale 
Irwin becomes palpable; 
Johnny Miller is hard put to 
remain insouciant; and Arnold 
Palmer rekindles his dream. 

The hunt begins anew every 
April at Augusta. 


The Masters maybe the har¬ 
dest ticket to get in American 
sports. Figures are never re¬ 
vealed, but an educated guess 
is that a maximum of 25,000 
are sold Even members of the 
club ate limited to a specified 
number, They have been known 
to plead with friends to sell an 
extra ticket to an event they, in 
effect, own. The Masters has 
ignored inflation. A ticket good 
for every round costs S40 and 
includes parking. 

The timing of The Masters is 
fortunate. Just then, in early 
April, those north of Georgia 
can use verification that spring 
will come again. The flowers at 
the Augusta National Golf Club 
tell us that, before long, the 
dogwood will bloom at home as 
well 

The Masters was the inspiration 
of two men. Bob Jones and 
Clifford Roberts, who were also 
responsible for the creation of 
the Augusta National Golf Club. 
The Jones connection was 
enough to make the event 
something special. Roberts, a 
crusty investment banker, was 
a painstaking administrator. He 
missed nothing. Jones, having 
lived to see the Masters grow to 


the apex of the game, died at 
69. in 1971. Roberts died last 
fall at 84. 

The tournament was launched 
in 1934 as a special invitation 
event, since Jones did the 


inviting. He even played in it. It 
was very pleasant, but winning 
it was not considered the 
foundation of a great career. 
The Masters became what it 
now is a lew years after World 
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The Supreme Status Watch! 


The onlyTimepiece of its kind 
in the world. 

No other timepiece comes close! Because here is a 
completely-new kind of time system. Incredibly complex. 
Yet marvelously simple to own and use. 

Only the Citizen heritage of superb craftsmanship 
could achieve this multi-feature instrument. It can out¬ 
perform every other watch in the world. 

To own it is to know instant response.. .and supreme 
versatility. 

Here is the Status Watch supreme.. .as unique as 
the exciting life style it was born to serve. 

MEMO/CHIME Model #40-1030-50 


When you forget...Citizen remembers 


Alarm 1 Alarm 2 Chime Timer Stop Watch 
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surgeon, one of Britain's leading 
authorities on camouflage 
during World War I and, last, a 
golf course architect. His 
credentials include every 
golfer's dream-the Cypress 
Point course on California's 
Monterey Peninsula. 

Augusta has been tinkered with 
incessantly with mixed results. 
The revised design of the lovely, 
watery 16th by Robert Trent 
Jones, was a great success. 
However, the bunkers in the 
drive zones on the 2nd and 
18th seem not to fit the course; 
and the shifting of the tee to the 
left, in order to make the 18th a 
better hole for spectators, 


War II. Between 1949 and 1954 
Ben Hogan and Sam Snead 
consecrated the event by 
winning it in five of six years. 
And 1954 was also the year of 
Billy Joe Patton, an engaging 
amateur, who stayed with 
Snead and Hogan until the 13th 
hole of the last round. 

Golf was first effectively dis¬ 
played on television near the 
end of the 50s. Roberts used 
the medium brilliantly to exploit 
the Masters. He controlled 
television coverage of an event 


The field may be too small. 
There has been an explosion of 
talent in the last decade. Many 
very gifted players, a rung 
below the highest rank, do not 
play at Augusta. The Masters 
would seem more valid if the 
field could be enlarged to 120 
players. 

The designers were Dr. Alister 
Mackenzie and Bob Jones. 
Mackenzie was an Englishman 
of many talents. He was first a 


as no one else has in American 
sports. At Augusta, CBS has 
spoken only when spoken to. 
The Masters field is small— 
usually around 90 players. Most 
are Americans who qualify 
entirely on their records, e.g., by 
finishing in the top 16 of the 
previous U.S. Open, or by 
winning any PGA Tour event 
during the previous 12 months. 
Foreigners, invited subjectively, 
add a special touch to the 
Masters, as do the cluster of 
amateurs. 














Augusta Nations' Goll Club, Augusta. Georgia 

Out 3,520yards 36 

in 3.520yards 36 

Total 7,040 par 72 

Record: 04, Uoyd Mangrum, 1940, Jack Nicktaus. 1965 


400 yards par 4 
565 yards par 6 
360 yards par 4 
220 yards par 3 
450 yards psr4 
190 yards per 3 
365 yards par 4 
530yards par 5 
440 yards par 4 
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The Memo/Chime by Citizen. 


1. The Time: Gives hours, minutes, seconds, AM 

or PM 

2. The Calendar: Shows month, date, day 

3. Alarm 1: Sounds every day at the hour and min¬ 
ute selected. The MemoChime memory never forgets! 

4. Alarm 2: Added convenience, extra reminder. 
Works separately from Alarm L 

5. Ail Alarms Deleted: Both Alarm 1 and Alarm 2 
can be deleted and reset easily and quickly. 

6. The Chime:Sounds every hour on the hour with 
two sharp beeps. Once set, MemoChime’s memory will 
mark the hours. 

7. Chime-Deleted: The chime feature can be delet¬ 
ed by simply depressing the reset button. 

8. Timer: A classic "countdown"...indicates time 
still remaining in time period; beep signals for one min¬ 
ute when period is up. 

9. Stop Watch: Times intervals up to 11 hours, 59 
minutes, 59 seconds. 


CITIZEN 

Anything less is merely time on your hands 


Citizen Watch Co.. Ltd. Tokyo. Japan 











TOMMY BOLT HURLING HlS DRIVER FROM 
THE 18TH AT CHERRY HILLS. I960 


This rendering has been reproduced 
with the authorization ot Fairways 
INTERNATIONAL LTD., 5968 No 
Sheridan Blvd, Arvada. Colorado 80003 


Cherry Hills Country Club. Denver. Colorado 
Out 3.324 yards 35 

In 3/59 yards 36 

Total 7,083yards bar 71 

Record-65, Arnold Palmer U S Open 1960 


437 yards oar 4 
594 yards oar 5 
203 yards oar 3 
382 yards oar 4 
486 yards oar 4 
208 yards oar 3 
419 yards oar 4 
550 yards oar 5 
480 yards oar 4 


No 1 399 yards 

No 2 419 yards 

No 3 323 yards 

No 4 429 yards 

No 5 543 yards 

No 6 166 yards 

No 7 384 yarda 

No 8 229 yards 

No 9 432 yards 


made the proper drive on the 
10th into a big, sweeping hook. 
The wide open spaces of the 
course are also questioned. 
There is no rough so that the 
colossal hitters, like Nicklaus, 
Weiskopf and Tom Watson, are 
unduly rewarded for their power. 
These considerations, however, 
pale before the basic accom¬ 
plishment of Mackenzie and 
Jones. They set out to build a 
course that would be a joy for 
the cronies of Jones and, at the 
same time, serve as a proper 
examination for the greatest of 
players. They succeeded. 


The U.S. Open became the 
most significant golf tourna¬ 
ment anywhere during the 
1920s when it became appar¬ 
ent that the best players came 
from the United States— 
especially Jones and Walter 
Hagen. 

It is the showcase of the United 
States Golf Association which 
reigns over American golf and 
has such diverse responsibili¬ 
ties as writing and interpreting 
the playing rules for both ama¬ 
teurs and pros, running 10 
different national champion¬ 
ships. providing agronomists as 
golf turf consultants, issuing a 
national handicap system, 
testing golf equipment, and 
watching over the stifl- 


him; should he then win a fifth 
there would be no further need 
to identify the greatest of 
golfers 

The USGA and the host club 
take great pains to prepare the 
course. Fairways are narrowed, 
the rough is grown in two 
layers—like a birthday cake, 
and the greens are very firm 
and very fast. The idea is to put 
a premium on accuracy, as 
opposed to distance. No one is 
good enough to put the ball on 
Open greens consistently from 
the lush rough. 

Critics suggest that the USGA 
treatment goes beyond the 
pale, that the game played 
during the Open does not. in 
any way, resemble the game 
played by millions as a recrea¬ 
tion; for that matter, it isn’t what 
the touring pros see every week 
either. 

How difficult are Open 
courses? Think of it this way: 


ceded by more than 70 distinct 
preliminary competitions. 
Approximately 35 players are 
exempt from qualifying. 

The qualifying system seems to 
work in that virtually all the 
current Pro Tour leaders qualify. 
So do some 50 club pros and 
amaterus who often become 
instant celebrities. Last year it 
was Gary Jacobsen, playing out 
of nowhere, a failure on the 
"mini-Tour” circuit, who finished 
5th. In 1967 itwasa $40-a- 
week assistant pro. Lee Trevino, 
who won $6000 at Baltusrol 
and decided to have a go at the 
tour 

The Open has been won four 
times by three players— 
Scottish-born Willie Anderson 
in the early 1900s, by Bob 
Jones, and finally by Ben 
Hogan—between 1948 and 
1953. Nicklaus, who is not 
displeased when he is called 
the greatest golfer ever, knows 
he is one Open victory short of 
Jones and Hogan. Winning a 
fourth would mean much to 


breathing body of the amateur 
golfer. 

The method used to determine 
who gets to play in the Open is 
grandiose. More than 4,000 
enter. Qualifying occurs on two 
levels, local and sectional. 
Before a ball is struck in the 
Open proper, it has been pre¬ 















CHERRY HILLS COUNTRY CLUB. 
DENVER COLORADO 

you could get rich in a hurry 
betting a 12-handicap player 
(who shoots 87 at home) that 
he won't break 100 on the Open 
course. 

The Open concluded with 36 
holes in one day from its incep¬ 
tion in 1895 through 1964.lt 
was billed by the USGA as "the 
greatest day in golf." Some, 
including USGA officials, con¬ 
sidered it "the most confusing 
day in golf.” In any event, the 
standard four-day format was 
adopted in 1965. Since then the 
Open has seemed a little bit 
more like other tournaments. 

The last Open at Cherry Hills 
was one of the best. Palmer 
won his only U.S. Open by 
playing one of the game's most 
celebrated rounds. Seven 
strokes behind starting the last 
round, Palmer played the first 
nine in 30 and came in wilh a 
65 to win by 2 shots. Palmer 
indicated what he was up to by 
driving the green on the 
346-yard first hole 
The runner-up to Palmer was 
Nicklau6, then a 20-year-old 
amateur. Nicklaus was paired 
with Hogan for the last two 
rounds. By then Hogan was a 
bad putter. Exquisite shot¬ 
making. even for Hogan, - 
enabled him to stay in conten¬ 
tion until the 71 st hole. On the 
final day Hogan hit 34 consecu¬ 
tive greens in regulation figures. 
Par at Cherry Hills will be 71. 

The overall length, 7,083 yards, 
seem formidable. Actually, 


Cherry Hills will "play" short. 

The thinner air in mile-high 
Denver offers less resistance to 
a ball in flight. Just as Jim 
Turner of the Broncos boots 
field goals longer and higher at 
home, so too will the 1977 
Open field get a distance 
bonus. The Colorado Golf 
Association adds a distance 
factor of 7% in rating Denver 
courses for handicap purposes. 
Cherry Hills, with the Rockies 
as a backdrop, is scenic and 
subtle. If the malefactors of 
great rough in the USGA get the 
growing season they want, and 
the greens start shimmering, 
Cherry Hills can be the best 
kind of Open course—a lot of 
birdies and a lot of double 
bogies. 

The course is imbalanced in 
that the first nine has four short 
par-4 holes, at least 2 too many 
The great holes are the 14th, 
which demands a very precise 
second shot to a green flanked 
by sand and water, and the 
18th. The drive on the 18tn. with 
a lake on the left and a bound¬ 
ary on the right, is formidable. 
For trie Open, the hole will be a 
par-4 of 480 yards. 

One of the Open's magic 
moments happened in 1938 at 
Cherry Hills. Ray Ainsley put his 
ball into a creek on the 16th. He 
thought he could play it out of 
shallow water He couldn't. He 
failed a couple of times and 
then began to swat at the ball in 
a manic stale. Eventually he 
holed out in 19—the most 
strokes ever made on one hole 
in a U.S. Open. 


Although the British Open has 
been played 117 times since 
1860 it has been staged on 
only 14 courses. The British are 
trying to tell us something, The 
message goes like this: you 
don't have a true championship 
unless you play very near the 
sea and on a true links course. 
The etymology of "links" is 
cloudy. Today, it's generally 
taken to mean a strip of sandy 
soil built up along a coastline. It 
should be barren of trees and 
the wind has to be fierce. 

The resurgence of the British 
Open is one of the more pleas¬ 
ant episodes of golf. The grand 
old event seemed less conse¬ 
quential after World Warr II 
when, with two notable excep¬ 
tions (Snead in 1946 and 
Hogan in 1953), the American 
stars stayed home, 

Arnold Palmer and the intercon¬ 
tinental jet changed that in 
1960 when Palmer made a 
pilgrimage to St. Andrews 
having already won the Masters 
and our Open. He finished 2nd 
in his first British Open and 
returned to win the next two 
years. Nicklaus joined Palmer 
as soon as he turned pro. He 
has played in the last 16 British 
Opens. The influence of Palmer 
and Nicklaus is such that it was 
certain other American stars 
would follow. 

The British Open has become 
golfs international jubilee. The 


TONYLEMA- 

1964 BRITISH OPEN CHAMPION 

field has the cream of the 
American tour along with 
representatives of as many as 
30 other nations. 

Alas, there have been all too 
few natives near the top of the 
game recently. Since 1952 
Great Britian has batted 1 for 
26 in its own championship. 
England's Tony Jacklm became 
a national hero by winning the 
British Open in 1969. He fol¬ 
lowed that with an equally 
impressive performance in the 
1970 U.S. Open, which he won 
by 7 strokes. Jacklin then 
bought a mansion, a number of 
automobiles, and exiled himself 
to the channel island of Jersey 
for tax reasons. Little has been 
heard of him here recently. 

The British Open is conducted 
by the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club of St. Andrews. Scotland. 
(The R&A's cable abbreviation 
is "Ancient.") It seems fitting 
that in a nation without a writ¬ 
ten constitution the game of 
golf should be presided over by 
a single club. Indeed, the R&A is 
deferred to by national golf 
associations in more than 50 
countries. 

The Britishare in a class by 
themselves when it comes to 
staging public events, like 
funerals. Spectators at their 
Open can divert themselves 
indefinitely without even wat¬ 
ching the golf. There are a vast 
array of temporary structures, 
called "the tented village." 
Visitors can buy everything 
from a cashmere sweater to a 
condominium at a Portugese 
golf resort. One tent is set aside 
for the sale of champagne— 
nothing else. 






Survival 
of the 
fittest 

We build machinery for an unforgiving world. A world 
where freezing temperatures, or abrasive dust, or an 
unexpected gullywasher are no excuse for a wasted hour. 
A world where the stakes are high and you seldom get 
a second chance to meet a deadline. 

So we build Clark products with rough conditions 
in mind. Then back them with a worldwide network of 
dealers who know how to keep them fit. With factory- 
trained mechanics. Healthy parts inventories. Every¬ 
thing it takes to keep our customers up and running. 

In our world, only the fittest survive. That’s why, 
year after year, the tough jobs come to Clark. 

Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, MI 49107. 

Clark gets it done. 
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Blocks of frozen orange juice get a lift from Clark. 


A Clark crane delivers the world's largest 
electric motor. 


Clark lift truck works around the 
ock unloading ships. 


Clark's Melroe Bobcat loader maneuvers a big load in tight quarters. 



The world's largest planetary axle gets a 
pre-installation checkup. 


Underground marble mining—a dusty job for a Clark 125B loader. 






















THE OLD COURSE, ROYAL AND ANCIENT GOLF CLUB OF ST ANDREWS, FIFE 


In 3,432yards 36 

Total 6.933yards oar72 

Record: 65, Nell Coles, The Open 1970 


Card ol the course 


BobbyJones 
High (in) 

Heathery (In) 
Holeo'Cross (in) 

Cartgatedn) 
Cornerol the Dyke 
Road 


342 yards par 4 
172 yards par 3 
3i6yards par4 
4 25 yards par 4 
567yards pars 
413 yards par 4 
382yards par 4 
461 yards par 4 
354 yards par 4 


ST ANDREWS' LEGENDARY PROS. 

Then there are the British Open 
grandstands. This year they will 
hold more than 1 1,000, of which 
6,000 will run beside and 
behind the 18th hole. There is 
no sound in golf to compare 
with that which greets the 
winner as he approaches the 
18th green at a British Open. 
The British have become 
condescending about the 
relative lack of grandstands at 
our Open. They refuse to under¬ 
stand that even the USGA 
dares not uproot trees sur¬ 
rounding the 18 th holes of a 
Winged Foot or Medinah. The 
Sierra Club might ban golf. 
British Open weaknesses? The 
cosmopolitan nature of the field 


(ends to lessen its overall 
quality; course conditioning 
expertise and technology 
seems to lag; and some of 
Britain's grand old courses 
require a stiff wind if they are to 
be worthy adversaries of the 
best golfers. 

No matter, because the British 
are definitely doing something 
right. The British Open cham¬ 
pions, since 1970, have been 
Nicklaus, Trevino (twice). 
Weiskopf, Gary Player, Johnny 
Miller and Tom Watson (twice). 

r// C/P, 

The Old Course is golPs shrine, 
the best known course in the 
world. The first documentation 
of golf at St. Andrews was a 

I cense, dated Jan. 25.1552. 
granting the community the 
right "to play at golf, futball. 
schuteing... with all other 
manner of pastimes." 

Until 1764, a round of golf at St. 
Andrews consisted of 22 holes, 

II holes straight out and the 
same 11 back, only in reverse 
order and using the same 
fairways, greens and holes. 

In 1764 the R&A decided the 
course be a better test if the 
first four holes were converted 
into two; this meant that the 
last four would also be reduced 
to two. The result: an 18-hole 
course. That's why golf is an 
18-hole game. 


The courses at SI. Andrews 
(there are four, but the other 
three are bland) are not owned 
by the R&A. They are publicly- 
owned and anyone can play lor 
a modest fee. The courses are 
managed by a "joint links trust," 
composed of local residents 
and R&A members. 

The Old Course has always 
elicited high expectations from 
visitors and. very often, it has let 
them down. The course, at first 


as a beautiful woman, whose 
smile is a temptation and a 
snare, concealing heartbreak 
and frustration for some, joy and 
fulfillment for others, but pos¬ 
session only for the very fortu¬ 
nate few. It does not yield its 
ancient secrets lightly or take 
kindly to contempt and impa¬ 
tience. but it does reward those 
who give their best in thought, 
temper and technique" 

Quirks of the Old Course in¬ 


sight, doesn't look much like a 
golf course. It is flat, lacks 
definition, and seems unfair, 
even whimsical. It will, however, 
grow on you. Pat Ward-Thomas. 
the English bard of golf, has 
written "It can be as tantalizing 


elude seven enormous double 
greens. Two holes are cut in 
each (only four holes have their 
own greens). Then there are the 
bunkers, everywhere, all natural 
and some even relics of the 
time when people dug for shells 


Burn 

Dyke 

Cartgateloul) 
Ginger Beer 
Holeoo’Cross (out) 
Heathery (out) 
High (out) 

Short 

End 


370 yards pa 
411 yards pa 

371 yards pa 
463yards pa 
564 yards pa 
416 yards pa 
3 72yards pa 
178yards pa 
356 yards pa 










“Finally, a dictation unit so small 
and simple you’ll take it everywhere!’ 

-Arnold Palmer 


Lanier’s new Vest Pocket Secretary. 

You know Arnie as a golfer. But he’s a businessman, too. 

And the way he stays ahead of paperwork when he's out 
of the office is with Lanier’s remarkable new Vest Pocket 
Secretary. 

It’s so small and light you really can slip it in your 
pocket and take it everywhere. Yet the Vest Pocket Sec¬ 
retary packs a full hour of ideas, letters, memos and re¬ 
ports on a single micro-cassette. And then plays it back 
with astonishing clarity, all at the touch of a single 
button. 

TVy Arnie’s new grip for the busy executive. Get more 
done with Lanier’s Vest Pocket Secretary. 

Mail this coupon today, or call Jennifer Scott toll- 
free at (800) 241-1706. In Georgia call (404) 321-1244 
collect. 

International offices in: Australia • Belgium • Canada • Denmark • England • Finland • France • Ger¬ 
many • Ireland • Netherlands • New Zealand • Norway • Puerto Rico • South Africa • Sweden • Switzerland 


0 Please contact me with more information 
about the Vest Pocket Secretary. 


Company_ 

Business Address— 


-Title_ 

Phone_ 


Mail to: I^inier Business Products. 

1700 Chantilly l)r N. E.. Atlanta. C.a. 3QH24 
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WATSON AND NICKLAUS DUELING ON FINAL 
DAY. 16TH TEE. TURNBERRY, SCOTLAND, 1977 


before there was a course. They 
have names, like Hell. Ginger 
Beer and the Principal's Nose. 
And who ever heard of a course 
made up two par-5s. only two 
par-3s and fourteen par-4s? 
Some of the par-4s, especially 9 
and 10. are both short and 
uninteresting. Ah, but the 17th. 
the great Road Hole, is fas¬ 
cinating. The proper drive 
crosses the property of the Old 
Course Hotel. The green is 
protected on the left by a 
wicked bunker, and on the right, 
by the road itself. When a ball 
comes to rest on the road it is 
not out of bounds and the road, 
though paved, is not consid¬ 
ered an obstruction—which 
means no free relief. Good 
players who lie 2 on the road 
can often stagger away, having 
made 7. 

The 1978 British Open will be 
the 22nd for the Old Course. 
The first took place in 1873. The 
last was in 1970, when Nick- 
laus beat Doug Sanders by 1 
stroke in a playoff. That was the 
occasion when Nicklaus gave 
to golf its equivalent of Babe 
Ruth allegedly predicting a 
home run in the 1934 World 
Series. Nicklaus took off his 
sweater on the 18th tee. a 
suggestion that he meant to hit 
one hard. He then drove his ball 
over the green. The 18th hole 
measures 354 yards 


When Bob Jones, in 1958, was 
given the "freedom of St. 
Andrews"—the first American 
since Benjamin Franklin to be 
so honored—he said “I could 
take out of my life everything 
except my experiences at St. 
Andrews and I'd still have a rich, 
full life." 


The Championship of the 
Professional Golfers Associa¬ 
tion of America will be the most 
compelling golf competition 
ever played—when and if one 
player captures the fi r st three 
legs of the Grand Slam. Until 
then, it will probably remain a 
notch below the other three in 
terms of prestige and world¬ 
wide attention. 

The event is conducted by the 
parent PGA, not by the PGA 
Tour, the latter being the name 
of the players group that brings 
us all the weekly scrambles for 
dollars and glory. The PGA Tour 
is affiliated with the parent body 
but it is virtually autonomous. 
PGA officials insist that theirs is 
the strongest field of the four. 
They are correct, if by strength 
is meant an assessment of the 
skills of every player in the field. 
Yes, the PGA field is deeper in 
talent. It is not. however, as 
interesting because it includes 
only those foreigners who are 
regulars on the PGA Tour, and 
no amateurs. 

The Championship has a 
colorful history. It was inaugura¬ 
ted in 1916 and was played at 
match play until 1957. Then, 
beginning in 1958, it was 
converted to stroke play and 
stripped of much of its identity. 
The change, a blow to tradi¬ 
tionalists. was understandable. 
Match play is a risky financial 
enterprise because the favor¬ 
ites may be eliminated before 
the last couple of days. Match 
play also presents great techni¬ 
cal problems to television since 
there is no way of knowing 
where and, more critically, when 
a match will end. 

The argument that stroke play 
produces a more worthy cham¬ 
pion is spurious. It is no acci¬ 
dent that the two best match 
play records in the history of the 


U.S. Amateur Championship 
were compiled by Jones, and 
Nicklaus and Lawson Little. In 
fact, the most unlikely achieve¬ 
ment in the history of profes¬ 
sional golf may have been that 
of Walter Hagen who won five 
PGA titles at match play in the 
20s—four of them conse¬ 
cutively. 

The reputation of the PGA 
Chamoionship suffered after 
World War II from an inability to 
attract invitations from quality 
courses. Between 1946 and 
1959 the only exceptions were 
Scioto, in Columbus. 0. and 
Oakmont, near Pittsburgh. This 
failing has been both recog¬ 
nized and rectified. Beginning 
in 1977 the three year line-up 
was Pebble Beach, Oakmont 
and Oak Hill in Rochester, N.Y 
The Championship, in addition 
to a large money prize, offers an 
ancillary prize of inestimable 
value. Its winners are exempt 
from all qualifying on the PGA 
Tour for a decade. 

So the PGA has. with improved 
administration and excellent 
course selection, moved ahead. 
Still and all, imagine what it 
would have been like to have 
the last day of the 1977 Cham¬ 
pionship a 36-hole match 
between Nicklaus and Watson. 

^ d/' 

’-j&cun/ry r (!> 

Oakmont, in the view of its 
members, was raped and 
pillaged in the 1973 U.S. Open 
Championship, won by Johnny 
Miller’s 63 on the final day. They 
thirst for revenge and. if the 
PGA is not able to restrain 



AND FOURTH HOLES AT OAKMONT 

them, the winning score may 
soar to 299—which is what it 
took Sam Parks to win the 1935 
Open at Oakmont. 



ARNOLD PALMER, JACK NICKLAUS 
1962 U S OPEN PLAYOFFS AT OAKMONT 


Oakmonters insist that Miller's 
incredible round could not have 
happened save for an early- 
week storm and the mistake of 
allowing the automatic wa¬ 
tering system to run all night. All 
that water took all the fire out of 
Oakmont's greens. 



JOHNNY MILLER. 1973 US OPEN CHAMPION AT OAKMONT 
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Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GOLF SWEEPSTAKES 
PO Box 2060. Wtestbury. New York 11591 
Not later than June 15.1978 


The winning score will be_ 

Name._ 

Address_ 

City_State_1_Zip. 

Phone No__ 



Why do_and_prefer the 

Armstrong steel belted radial? 

Mazda GLC. now four great little cars in all. from_ 


Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GOLF SWEEPSTAKES 
PO Box 2060. Wastbury. New York 11591 
Not later than August 3.1978 

The winning score will be- 


& 


Name_ 

Address_ 

City_State-Zip. 



Phone No- 

Year after year.- 

Lanier's new vest pocket 


V 


.jobs come to Clark 


Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GOLF SWEEPSTAKES 
P.O. Box 2060. Vtestbury, New York 11591 
Not later than April 6,1978 

The winning score will be__ 

Name--- 

Address_ 

City-State_Zip__ 

Phone No.___ 

Citizen, anything less is merely_on your hands. 

Top-flite. beats the other leading balls by_to_yards 

Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GOLF SWEEPSTAKES 
PO Box 2060, Vtestbury, New York 11591 
Not later than July 12.1978 

The winning score will be_ 

Name- 

Address_ 

City_State_Zip_ 

Phone No_ 

The 1978 Mazda GLC is a phenomenal_ 

Clark gets it ___ 


GRAND SLAM OF GOLF SWEEPSTAKES 



3RAND PRIZES: 

1 TRIPS FOR TWO TO 
THE U.Sj OPEN OR PGA! 


GOLF 


Each of the four Grand Prizes is a trip for two to the 1978 
U.S. Open. PGA, World Series of Golf or 1 979 U.S. Open. 
Ttip includes round-trip air transportation,hotel 
accommodations, meals, admission to tournament. 

Special bonus prize is a trip for two to the 1979 
I- British Open 


12 SETS OF 
GOLF CLUBS I 

FROM SPALDING* EXECUTIVE* 
GOLFCLUBS 

6 complete sets 3 woods, 8 
irons—with Sweep Sole “ design. 
FROM AMF BEN HOGAN* 
MEDALLION'- GOLF CLUBS 
6 complete sets, 3 woods, 8 irons- 
all with Legend' - Shaft. 


10 ELECTRI' 

BAG CARRII 

FROM ELECTRONIC SI 
PRODUCTS PIED PIPER V EL5 
TRIC GOLF BAG CARRIE! 
Self-propelled battery-operated. 
No pulling, no pushing. 


ORTSMAN 
NG KITS 

^ALADDIN INDUSTRIES 
STAftEY OUTING KIT 
2 all-steel quart thermos bottles 
and sandwich box in handsome 
carrying case. 


285 ONE DOZEN 
GOLF BALLS 

One Dozen Golf Balls of either 
SPALDING* TOP-FLITE. BEN 
HOGAN LEADER*. PGA/VICTOR* 
POLARAor MacGREGOR 
TOURNEY* SL 


OFFICIAL RULES 
No Purchase Necessary 

1. There is a separate sweepstakes lor each ol 
lour maior Goil Tournaments (A) Masters ■ 81 
U S Open. (C) British Open (D) PGA plus a 
lilth. Bonus Sweepstakes To enter any one ol 
the goil sweepstakes complete an O l( 'Cial 
Entry Blank or on a plain 3' » 5" piece ol 
paper handprint your name, address 7'P 
code, name ot the tournament, and preset the 
winning score YOur entry musl also include 
the missmg word or words that will correctly 
complete the advertising statement pnnied on 
thal entry Each statement is based on one ot 
the advertisements m this supplement Entry m 


any one ol the Golt Tournament Sweepstakes 
automatically constitutes an entry in the 
Bonus Sweepstakes 

2. Enter as often as you wish, but each entry 
musl be mailed separately to Sports 
illustrated Grand Slam ol Golf Sweepstakes 
PO Bo* 2060. Westbury. NY.lt591 Entries 
lor each sweepstakes must be received no 
later than the day the tournament tor which the 
entry is submitted beo>ns as lollows Masters 
April6. 1978.US Open June 15, 1978 British 
Open, July 12. 1978 PGA. August 3 1978 

3. Grand Prize winners ol each ol the tout Golt 
Tournament Sweepstakes will receive their 
choice ol a trio lor two to the 1978 US Open 


PGA. World Senes ot Golt or 1979 US Open 
Winner ol the Bonus Sweepstakes will receive a 
trip lor two to the 1979 British Open 

4. Winners ol the lour Tournament 
Sweepstakes will be selected from among 
those eligible entries with the correct 
winning scores and the mining word or 
words, In random drawings conducted by 
National Judging Institute, Inc., an 
Independent judging agency whose 
decisions ere llnal. All entries submitted lor 
any ol the lour Tournament Sweepstakes 
will be eligible lor the Bonus Sweepstakes, 
which will take place alter the PGA 
tournament ends. In August. 1978. All 
prizes will be awarded and winners notified 


by mall. Winners may be required to 
execute an affidavit ol eligibility and 
release. No substitutions or exchanges ol 
prizes. Winners are responsible lor taxes 

S. Sweepstakes is open to all U S residents 
except employees and their families ol Time 
Inc its subsidiaries, participating advertisers 
and Iheir advertising agencies, ano National 
Judging institute Inc This otter void in 
Missouri and wherever else prohibited by law 
6 For a list ol major winners, send a 
stamped, sell-addressed envelope ta 
Sports Illustrated Golf Sweepstakes 
Winners. P.O. Box 2484, Westbury. New 
York, 11591. 
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cemeiary green, bo wnat it the 
greens show a touch of brown 
on television as long as they 
putt true and fast. They also gag 
when an announcer, as a 
phrase of praise, describes a 
green as "holding real well." 
They miss the point. A green 
that retains balls coming into it, 
like a pudding, is a bad green. 
The green that holds only balls 
struck precisely is a good 
green. 

The slightest twitch on Oak- 
mont's greens can be fatal. 

Poor Harry Cooper, perhaps the 
best player who never won a 
major championship, had a 


great cnance to win the 1927 
Open until he putted off 
Oakmont's 17th green—into a 
bunker. 

Oakmont is not a pretty course. 
It is bisected by a terrible scar 
in that the Pennsylvania Turn¬ 
pike separates 11 holes from 
the other 7. No. the course is 
dour, harsh, in the best Calvinist 
tradition. 

As befits a penal course. Oak¬ 
mont is loaded with sand. There 
are more than 180 bunkers. In a 
singular inspiration of sadism, 
Oakmont's founders decided 
that the sand should be fur¬ 
rowed. A special rake, huge and 


Ah. Oakmont's greens At their 
best, or worst depending on 
your vantage point, they be¬ 
come the world's fastest. They 
are shaved at 3/32 of an inch 
(twice as low as the acceptable 
height on a course groomed for 
a big event) and they are wa¬ 
tered just enough to keep the 
grass alive. 

Lovers of Oakmont decry the 
present-day abomination of 
overwatering and overfeeding 
golf courses until they become 


awkward, was created for the 
purpose. When a ball nestled 
down in a furrow, the goal was 
to get it out, not get it close. 
Today there are no furrows. The 
original scruffy-looking river 
sand has been replaced by a 
softer and whiter brand. The 
new sand simply will not stay 
furrowed. That's what happens 
when golf is contused wi(t] 
cosmetics. 

BY FRANK HANNIGAN 


Oakmont Country Club. Oakmont. Pennsylvania Card ot the course 











“The grip is basic 
for proper control” 

Tom Watson, 

1977 Masters and 
British Open Champion 


“The grip is basic 
for proper control” 

Roger Staubach, 

Dallas Cowboys 


The grip is basic 
for proper control 


Armstrong Tires 


The way a tire is designed and built deter¬ 
mines how well it grips the road. And that is 
a factor which determines the kind of driving 
control you get behind the wheel. Why do 
Roger Staubach and Tom Watson prefer the 
Armstrong Coronet steel belted radial? They 


like the way Coronets road-hugging design 
gives them a combination of driving control 
and passenger comfort. Ask your independ¬ 
ent Armstrong dealer to show you the full 
line of Armstrong tires. You'll like the way 
they perform. And you'll love the values. 


Armstrong tires 


GRIP THE ROAD 










You’re gonna love our Great Little Car. 
Mazda GLC. 



Great little piston engine. Great little goodies. Great little price. 


The 1978 Mazda GLC is a phenomenal automobile. It’s not often a car of special \ \ 
merit comes along that doesn’t cost a small fortune. It’s not often a car comes iong with 
this kind of equipment, this kind of styling, for this kind of money: $3595 *' for the GLC 
Deluxe 3-door Hatchback. 

An electric remote control button under the instrument panel allows you to unlatch 
i in ji .. . ..;s the hatch from the driver’s seat. Or, you may open the 

hatch from the outside, when that’s more convenient. hemcb 
, Every Deluxe GUI has a rear wiper, washer, and KATCH M 
defroster as standard equipment. A choice of 4-speed, 5-speed, 
JJk or automatic transmission. And a rear seat that splits in * 
^ r J half, so you can carry people and stuff, or lust stuff. f 

rear wiper , 1 wash KR. defhoste h There’s a lot more to a GU than this of course. Yet f 4 

a ^ m ° ne ^ _ w * let * ler m l ■ 

f— ^ - rr 7 r ' choice of transmissions tack, or the 

GLC Sport, or the GU Standard model. 

Mazda’s Great Little Car is a great 
Vj du little ^ You’re gonna love it. 


"EEA estimates baaed on optional 
5-speed transmission. Your mileage 
may vary depending on how and 
where you drive, your car's oondl- 
tion. and optional equipment. 

42/33 mpg Calif. 

• 'POE Los Angeles prices i 

(slightly higher in California. I 

and rther areas) Taxes. I 

license, freight, and optional 1 

equipment are extra. GLC " 

prices for models not shown 
range from 13245 to 43920. 


GLC. Now, four great little cars in all, from $3248?* 
































SOCCER PREVIEW continued 


elude English Keeper Colin Boulton, Yu¬ 
goslav Striker Minoslav Zee, and college 
Player of the Year Billy Gazonas, a small 
and fiery midfielder from NCAA-cham- 
pion Hartwick College. Roughneck pub¬ 
licists tout Gazonas as the possible team 
leader. But don’t bet too many chips on 
it. 

When the Colorado caribous open 
the season in their fringed, cowboy-style 
jerseys. Coach Dave Clements, an Irish- 
born ex-Cosmos midfielder, will be of¬ 
fering the predictable mixed bag of an 
expansion team. He picked up Arnie 
Mausser. a good goalie; a fine top draft 
pick in Southern Illinois-Edwardsville’s 
Greg Makowski; and two real bargains— 
an inventive ex-Cosmos striker. Jomo 
Sono, and Center Forward Sead Susie, 
whom Clements lured away from Red 
Star of Yugoslavia. 

The National Western is the league’s 
solidest division and the Seattle sound¬ 
ers are standing pat on a full house of tal¬ 
ent, which could be risky. Nevertheless 
they should win again. Among the aces 
arc Rookie of the Year Jimmy McAlis¬ 
ter, defender; Forwards Tommy Ord and 
Mickey Cave: and Defender Mike Eng¬ 
land. The Sounders’ forte is a solid, con¬ 
sistent longball game, plus the league’s 
second-best defense. 

Although the los angeles aztecs’ 65 
goals was tops in the league, and they 
made the playoff semifinals in ’77, they 
drew only 7,000 fans a game, which is 
odd, considering that flamboyant George 
Best is still one of the game’s finer mid¬ 
fielders and that Striker Steve David led 
the league with 26 goals. But if Coach 
Terry Fischer can replace a ho-hum Ken 
Rigby in goal and bolster a lagging de¬ 
fense (third in goals allowed with 54), 
the Aztecs should make the playoffs. 

The Portland timbers fell last year 
to a 10-16 record and imported a new 
coach from England to do something 
about it. He is Don Megson, and he has 
Clyde Best, the team’s No. 2 scorer, to 
build on. Last year the Timbers lost 12 
games by one goal. Megson’s remedy will 
be a swarming, all-out attack, but the 
team is still a couple of players away from 
a playoff berth. 

Another proponent of all-out attack is 
the new coach at the Vancouver white- 
caps. Tony Waiters, who should be able 
to improve on last season’s 14-12 rec¬ 
ord. He has newcomer Kevin Hector, the 
current English scoring leader (250 
goals), and returning Forwards Buzz Par¬ 


sons and Derek Possee. But with 13 eager 
but unseasoned Canadians on the squad, 
it will be heavy going. 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

Eight of the 12 teams here are new or re¬ 
located, and any prediction in this, the 
weaker of the two conferences, that goes 
beyond saying Tampa Bay will win is 
strictly a hatpin job. 

After Coach Eddie Firmani departed 
at midseason for the cool green of the 
Cosmos, the tampa bay rowdies went 
into a slump, finishing at 14-12. They 
will have to stave off Fort Lauderdale to 
win in the East. Although the eccentric 
and brilliant Forward Rodney Marsh had 
troubles back in England with the new 
Rowdies’ Coach Gordon Jago, all is 
apparently forgiven. Marsh and Derek 
Smethurst (14 goals) should see this 
strong, mixed-attack team through. 

The FORT LAUDERDALE STRIKERS, tin¬ 
der Coach of the Year Ron Newman, 
are standing pat after their surprising 
19-7 season, best in the league. The sen¬ 
timental favorite here is one-eyed Gor¬ 
don Banks, England’s World Cup keep¬ 
er (1.12 average last year). Scoring will 
come from Forwards David Irving and 
George Nanchoff, an American who led 
the club in goals last year. 

The expansion Philadelphia fury, 
coached by Richard Dinnis, features 
midfield general Johnny Giles, 36, own¬ 
er-coach of Ireland’s Shamrock Rovers, 
and Peter (The Wizard of Oz) Osgood, a 
sometimes brilliant center forward from 
England. They lead a younger group of 
Irish, English and American players and 
should help the Fury make the playoffs. 

Lipton, however, will need more than 
Dandy Don to bag a playoff spot for its 
NEW ENGLAND TEA MEN. Coach Noel 
Cantwell, with three months to put to¬ 
gether a team, has signed youthful ex- 
Rowdies Midfielders Ringo Cantillo and 
Dennis Wit, plus solid ex-Kick Midfielder 
David D’Errico and one of England's bet¬ 
ter keepers, Kevin Keelan. 

The CHICAGO STING is the only club 
in the Central Division remaining from 
last year, when it was 10-16. New Coach 
Malcolm Musgrove, who worked won¬ 
ders with Connecticut a year ago, should 
win this division. He has a clutch of new 
Polish and Yugoslav players who will at¬ 
tack, do a lot of close marking at mid- 
field. challenge and counterattack. 

Ex-Cosmos Coach Ken Furphy has 
built the DETROIT EXPRESS "up the mid¬ 


dle” with Right Back Paul Hunter, a Cos¬ 
mos rookie last season; Center Half Gra¬ 
ham Oates, an English defensive star: and 
Striker Steve Earle, a 100-plus English 
scorer with Fulham. Expansion Detroit 
could be a sleeper. 

The Houston hurricane, under for¬ 
mer Dallas assistant Timo Liekoski, will 
play in the cavernous Astrodome, but at 
week’s end. only three players of any note 
had been signed by the new club—de¬ 
fender Stuart Jump, late of Tampa; Rob¬ 
ert Lennox, a 300-goal Scottish Nation¬ 
al forward; and fcllow-Scot John Dowie 
at midfield. 

The Memphis rogues have had inter¬ 
nal troubles. Tony Field, a fine ex-Cos- 
mos midfielder, will lead Coach Eddie 
McCreadie’s English, Canadian and 
American side in what is projected to be 
an all-out attacking style. 

Despite an unsettled defense that 
didn’t help last year’s 14-12 record, the 
SAN JOSE EARTHQUAKES will win the 
Western Division. NASL alltime goal 
getter Ilija Mitic (with 96) is beyond start¬ 
ing age, but Forwards Paul Child and 
Leroy DeLeon (the NASL’s fourth and 
fifth alltime scorers) will be arsenal 
enough, before sellout crowds. 

The Oakland stompers have a me¬ 
dia prize in ex-Cosmos Keeper Shep 
Messing (1.45 in ’77), the first American 
player with a six-figure contract. Mid¬ 
fielder Andy Atuegbu from the Univer¬ 
sity of San Francisco and Striker Mike 
Flater from the Kicks, an American, are 
also on hand. The Stompers will finish 
second to San Jose. 

The san diego sockers were the Las 
Vegas Quicksilvers last season, the San 
Diego Jaws in ’76 and the Baltimore Bays 
way back. Coach Hubert Vogelsinger 
(late of Hawaii) won’t have the Portu¬ 
guese legend Eusebio this year but will 
give Oakland trouble with a Belgian, 
Dutch and West German squad playing 
“swarm-attack” ball, or the Dutch 
“Swirl"—plus American Keeper Alan 
Mayer. 

As ’77’s St. Louis Stars, the Califor¬ 
nia surf had a disappointing 12-14 rec¬ 
ord and few fans. Now ensconced in An¬ 
aheim, holdover Coach John Sewell 
brought with him American midfielder 
and strategist A! Trost and has added 
English Back Andy McBride for a solid 
defense. As opening day approached, 
much of the team was not set. Said Sew¬ 
ell, “They’re not thirsty for soccer here 
yet. But they could be.” end 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL / Douglas S. Looney 


When brrr 
turned 
to grrr 

Cheyney State leaves 'em cold at home, 
but the Wolves were hot in Springfield 

C heyney State College, located in a 
valley of oblivion somewhere west 
of Philadelphia, won the NCAA Colle¬ 
giate Division II basketball champion¬ 
ship last weekend with storybook flair. 
“Nobody ever pays any attention to us." 
says Coach John Chaney. “Our school is 



not in any community and we don’t have 
many fans. All we have is each other." In¬ 
deed. interest in the sport is so lacking 
around Cheyney that the team plays most 
of its games on the road, and when the 
school held a banquet for the press sev¬ 
eral weeks ago. nobody showed up. 

But in the face of rampant disregard. 
Cheyney won its way into the final round 
of four in Springfield, Mo., and whipped 
the University of Wisconsin-Green Bay 
in the finals, 47-40. Green Bay. which 
finished the year at 30-2. was No. I- 
ranked all season, its only other loss (by 
six points) being to the same DePaul team 
that made it to the round of eight in 
NCAA Division I. Cheyney s magnifi¬ 
cent win was orchestrated by an emo¬ 
tional Chaney (the school’s and the 
coach's names are pronounced the same), 
a former Harlem Globetrotter who takes 
his basketball seriously. 

All season. Cheyney's two leading 
scorers were its guards—Milton Colston 
(15.0-point average) and Jeff Hutcherson 
(14.8). Colston specializes in pull-up 
jumpers from 12 to 15 feet, while Hutch¬ 
erson favors shots measured in yards. 
Three weeks ago. in the first of the play¬ 
off games leading to Springfield. Hutch¬ 
erson injured his left thigh and it has been 
hampering him ever since. In last Friday’s 
79-63 semifinal win over Florida Tech¬ 
nological University. Colston sprained an 
ankle, which swelled badly. "We’ll all just 
have to suck it up." said Chaney on Sat¬ 
urday morning as he surveyed the wreck¬ 
age and fretted about Colston. "We also 
will pray louder, because we want to 
make sure the Lord hears us for tonight." 

On the way to the game. Assistant 
Coach Anthony Pinnie noted the deep si¬ 
lence on the bus and whispered. "It’s ei¬ 
ther abject fear or they’re communicating 
with the forces." Chaney's locker-room 
oratory was confined to telling the team 
it would have to play with “poise and pa¬ 
tience." He didn't add to the alliteration 
by mentioning "in pain.” Well then, did 
it turn out that Colston and Hutcherson 
healed during the bus ride and were 
terrific? No. 

Hutcherson hobbled around for seven 
minutes of playing time and scored two 
points. Colston was on the court for the 
whole 40 minutes. He got three points. 
But his courage inspired his teammates. 
The chief beneficiary was Kenneth Hyn- 
son. a guard with a 4.9 scoring average 
during the regular season who normally 


spends a lot of time sitting down during 
games because of a tendency to shoot 
bricks. But in the most crucial game of 
all. he got 14 points, including four hoops 
toward the end of the first half. 

With the score 20-20 at halftime. Cha¬ 
ney lectured his squad at a voice level 
somewhere between a holler and a 
scream. “Sure, you’re playing with poise 
but you're playing w ith so much patience, 
you're not shooting. The shots will start 
dropping if somebody will shoot.” 

In the second half the Cheyney shoot¬ 
ing star was Center Andrew Fields, who 
had open-heart surgery as a youngster. 
In less than two minutes he hit three bas¬ 
kets to help the Wolves take a 32-22 lead. 

Which turned out to be a good thing, 
because Green Bay erupted after its le¬ 
thargic—or deliberate—first-half perfor¬ 
mance. (Says Coach Dave Buss. "I don’t 
think we play so slow. But it is true we 
don't take game films, just slides.") When 
Bryan Boettcher made a three-point play 
with 6:06 to go. Green Bay suddenly led 
36-35. Moments later Green Bay came 
back down the floor with a chance to in¬ 
crease the spread to three. Tom Ander¬ 
son. the Phoenix' best player, frequent 
game winner and All-America, broke 
loose for a driving open layup—and 
missed. That was the game. Cheyney 
scored the next two times it had the ball, 
and not until only 31 seconds remained 
did the losers finally score again—a 
drought of more than five minutes. 

But while the night belonged to Chey¬ 
ney State, the week somehow belonged 
to the irrepressible Buss, who produced 
a blizzard of complaints, accusations and 
suggestions that kept things in turmoil. 

The idea that a person might get along 
by going along has apparently never oc¬ 
curred to the Green Bay coach. Not six 
hours after he arrived, he attended a ban¬ 
quet where everyone was exhibiting 
party manners and was ready to say nice 
things about Springfield. What Buss said 
was. "I guess I’m the only one who is 
not glad to be here. I want to be in St. 
Louis.” The point was that Buss wants 
the Division II championship—contest¬ 
ed by 175 schools who spend less money 
and award fewer scholarships than Di¬ 
vision I—to be played in conjunction 
with the Division I championships. Op¬ 
ponents contend this would cause Divi¬ 
sion II to lose its identity. Sniffs Buss. 
"What identity? The best-kept secret in 
sports is who wins this tournament." 

continued 
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HE’S WORKING 12 HOURSADAY 
TO INCREASE THE COST OF HEALTH CARE. 


In the Horatio Alger story, 
the hero works day and night to 
get ahead and everybody looks up 
to him with admiration. 

Now, millions of Americans 
arc following this example: 
working unreasonable hours, 
grabbing non-nutritious meals, 
chain smoking, and never taking 
time off to relax or exercise. 

Of course, everyone knows 
this isn’t very healthy. Yet we do 
it anyway. 

We figure America’s doctors, 
hospitals and medical technology 
are the world’s best. If we get 
sick, we’ll be fixed up in no time. 

What we don’t figure is how 
much our behavior is costing all 
of us in health care. 

Naturally, it’s not just the 
individual’s fault. There’s more 
involved in the high cost of health 
care than people not taking care 
of themselves. 

Inflation, for example. And 
the fact that health care is just 
plain better. 

But all of us—doctors, 
hospitals, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, and individuals — 
have to work together to hold 
down the increasing cost of 
health care. 

Many Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, working with doctors 
and hospitals across the country, 
have introduced a number of 
programs designed to slow down 
rising health care costs. 

Programs like outpatient lab 
tests; quicker discharge from the 
hospital; surgery on an “in by 
nine, out by five” basis. And more. 
As well as programs to promote 
health education and physical 
fitness. 

With more than 90 million 
subscribers, not-for-profit Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Plans want 
to hold costs down. 



But the simple fact is that if 
we’re going to be successful, 
everybody needs to help. 

If we all take better care of 
ourselves, we’re going to need 
less health care. And this will 
slow down the rise in costs. 

We’re not asking you to stop 
working. Just try not to overdo it. 

And when you see someone 
who thinks he’s Horatio Alger, 
don’t think of him as a hero. 

Think of him as a villain. 


For a free booklet , “Food and 
Fitness?or for information on how 
your company can view a special 
film, “You Can’t Buy Health? 
write Box 8008, Chicago, IL 60680. 



Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 


ALL OF US HELPING EACH OF US. 



COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


Then Buss was saying that there should 
be no consolation game, that Converse 
shoes should be boycotted because the 
company doesn’t invite small college 
coaches to summer clinics, that all four 
semifinal teams should get watches in¬ 
stead of only the finalists, that the tele¬ 
vision time-outs were at the wrong time, 
that Division II and III players should 
get more chances to make international 
teams, that the official photographer was 
not planning to use nearly enough film, 
that the Eastern Illinois fans are rotten, 
that tournament security was lax because 
a Frisbee kept flying around knocking 
people in the head, and that the waitress 


Where Antelopes 
And Antelopes Play 

Perhaps destiny decreed that of the 32 
teams assembled in Kansas City last week 
for the NAIA national championship, the 
two known as the Antelopes should meet 
in the finals. Certainly an antelope had a 
better chance of surviving the six-day sin¬ 
gle-elimination tournament than, say. a 
Hornet or a Pirate, or even a No. I -ranked 
team. While the big guys were off doing 
their thing in the NCAA Regionals. the 
little guys were showing that on any giv¬ 
en day—make that six days—most any¬ 
body can lose to anybody else. 

When the 24th-ranked Kearney State 
(Neb.) Antelopes ran over the top-ranked 
Winston-Salem (N.C.) Rams 89-76 in 
the quarterfinals Thursday night, even 
Winston-Salem Coach C. E. (Big House) 
Gaines, the winningest active coach in 
the country, claimed he wasn't surprised. 
“Everybody knows anybody can win this 
thing.” said Big House. "If a team gets 
hot. that's it. Explanations are not 
explainable." 

In all. there were 11 upsets in the 32- 
game marathon, which provided enough 
action for even the most devoted bas¬ 
ketball junkie. On Wednesday, for in¬ 
stance, the ball began bouncing in Kem¬ 
per Arena at 9:30 a.m. and. because of 
the numerous close games and overtimes, 
didn't stop until 1:19 Thursday morning. 
That night. Grand Canyon College—the 
No. 2-ranked Antelopes who would 
eventually nip the No. 24-ranked Ante¬ 
lopes for the title—found itself tied with 
Central State (Ohio) at the end of reg¬ 
ulation time. Four overtimes later the 
teams were still tied. Finally. Grand Can- 


forgot to bring his players ice cream. 
That’s a sample. 

What maddens officialdom is that Buss 
has become so successful (196 wins. 60 
losses in nine years) that they have to 
pay him grudging attention. Predictably, 
when it comes to coaching philosophy. 
Buss once again is different. Bumping ice 
cubes around in a brandy and Sprite, he 
sets forth his outlook: “No matter a per¬ 
son’s color, church or how much money 
he has. a jerk is a jerk, and I treat him as 
such. Never give a guy a second chance, 
especially your own players. And if it 
ain’t broke, don't fix it.” 

Alas. Buss could only adhere to the 


yon won 88-82 in the fifth overtime, and 
the few remaining fanatics staggered 
home at 1:30 a.m. 

The tournament had other things to 
offer. For those into collecting names of 
obscure colleges, there were such little- 
known. yet real, participants as Drury. 
Bethany Nazarene. Mercyhurst. Le- 
moyne-Owcn and Ouachita Baptist. For 
those who enjoy the discovery of mem¬ 
orable names of athletes, the roster was 
even more fascinating. A first-rate all¬ 
name team could have been composed 
of Melvin Mabins. Belvin Ashby. Bud 
Sapp. Joe Fools and Kansas-Newman 
College’s high-flying Leroy Leep. Hon¬ 
orable mention could have gone to Den¬ 
nis Custard. Duane Bilbo, Royal Went¬ 
worth, Peter Muzzy and Jack Sportsman. 

Things would have been even perkier 
had the NAIA regular-season scoring 
champ. Bob Kirkley of Eastern New 
Mexico, been present. It was Kirkley. 
NAIA fans remember, who offered the 
world a rare glimpse at the priorities of 
a heavy shooter. “The four best things 
in life," he told newsmen in the presea¬ 
son. “are basketball, chicken. McDonalds 
and orange soda.” 

The tournament did have its share of 
quality ballplayers. Notable among them 
were 6 ' 6 " Power Forward Steve Bay¬ 
less of Central State, 6 ' 5" Forward Tim 
Higgins of Kearney State and 6' 5" For¬ 
ward-Guard Carlos Terry of Winston- 
Salem. a superfluid, though sometimes le¬ 
thargic. gunner. In warmups Terry 
sucked on a toothpick, while his team¬ 
mates chewed bubble gum. In games, 
they blew large bubbles, even during 
shots. “We get a bag of about 240 pieces 
before games.” explained Terry, whom 
Big House Gaines has compared to for¬ 
mer Ram star Earl Monroe. “And we just 


jerk-spotting part of his philosophy at 
Springfield. Green Bay gave Cheyney lots 
of second chances and a lot of things 
turned out to be broken in the Phoenix 
basketball machine. 

Buss swallowed the defeat with no ex¬ 
cuses. no whal-ifs. All he did was softly 
remind listeners that the Phoenix was a 
mythical bird consumed by flames but 
able to rise renewed from its own ashes. 
Said Buss, “We’ll be all right.” 

The winners, of course, were already 
all right. But you could tell that Cheyney 
State was not used to celebrating with 
champagne. The Wolves drank the stuff 
instead of spraying it on one another. 


chew. We usually get a bag of picks, too. 
I’d play with a pick if they’d let you. But 
they don’t.” 

As teams dropped by the wayside, peo¬ 
ple began to follow Kearney's Antelopes, 
who were noteworthy because they shot 
so well and had no blacks on the squad. 
“There just aren’t a whole lot of blacks 
in Nebraska.” said Coach Jerry Hueser. 
who recruits mostly in small towns 
around Kearney. Led by Higgins and 
5' 9" Randy Cipriano, son of University 
of Nebraska Coach Joe Cipriano. KSC 
defeated the first-, fifth-, eighth- and 
ninth-rated teams en route to the finals. 

Grand Canyon, on the other hand, 
always seemed to play just awful enough 
to give its opponents a chance. Assemb¬ 
led from such disparate spots as De¬ 
troit. Chicago. Dallas and Rochester, 
N.Y.. the Phoenix team played at times 
as though half asleep. Or perhaps ex¬ 
hausted. Willie Polk. Grand Canyon’s 
6' 5" guard who played all but a few 
seconds of the five-overtime game, 
admitted he was “kinda tired” after 
that one. 

And when his team had rallied to 
down the stubborn country boys from 
Kearney State 79-75 in the final. Polk— 
who set a tournament record by sinking 
23 of 24 free throws during the week— 
added that all the sweating left one feel¬ 
ing permanently dehydrated. "We just 
lived on fluids this whole week.” he said, 
patting his shriveled stomach. He didn’t 
say what kind of fluids, but if you be¬ 
lieve Bob Kirkley it was orange soda. No. 
4 on the list of fun things. And maybe— 
in answer to a disappointed Big House 
Gaines—that’s how you get an explana¬ 
tion for what happens in this most unex¬ 
plainable of tournaments. 

—Rick Telander 
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ANOTHER GOOD STEER FROM A TILT-WHEEL USER 



Like father, like sons. Keith Blixt, at the wheel 
of his 1977 GMC 4-WD pickup, isn’t the only 
one in his family who is sold on Tilt-Wheel. His 
brother Gordon, left, enjoys Tilt-Wheel 
comfort in his GMC pickup. And 
their father Roy, center, wouldn’t be 
without Tilt & Telescope Steering 
on his 1977 Cadillac Sedan DeVille. 

The Blixts especially appreciate 
Tilt-Wheel when wearing bulky cold 
weather clothes. 

Tit-Wheel moves up out of the 



way to help make getting in and out easier. 
It adjusts to drivers of all sizes—short or tall, 
slim or portly. Just select the most comfortable 
position. You can even change the position 
of the wheel as you drive, to make 
long trips more relaxing. 

Tilt-Wheel Steering is available on 
all GM cars, light-duty trucks and 
vans. See your General Motors 
dealer for a demonstration. 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
General Motors Corporation 














TENNIS / Sarah PHeggi 


It came down to the comeback kids 

Evonne Goo/agong, who has been back longer, came farther, beating Chris Evert, 
who reached the finals in Boston although she hadn't played in four months 


C hris Evert came back last week, and 
until Sunday it was as if she had 
never been away. The only thing new 
about the 1978 model Evert was her 
fashionably crinkled hairdo. Her play, 
through the semifinals of the Virginia 
Slims tournament in Boston, her first 
competition after four months of self- 
imposed exile from the women’s tour, 
was the same brilliant, implacable brand 
of tennis that won 11 tournaments and 
half a million dollars in prize money 
last year. 

In the final, however, she ran up 
against Evonne Goolagong, who herself 
is in the midst of a dramatic comeback 
following the birth. 10 months ago, of 
her first child. Kelly Cawley. Evonne 
played her last major tournament in Sep¬ 
tember 1976. Then she retired to her 
home on Hilton Head Island, S.C. Kelly, 
who travels the tour with her mother, fa¬ 
ther Roger, and nurse Keren Fergus, grins 
happily at the sporting press from her 
mother’s lap during interviews. 

A couple of months after Kelly was 
born. Evonne began to condition herself, 
something she never had to concern her¬ 
self with before. She jogged and jumped 
rope and lifted weights and played ten¬ 
nis with her husband until finally, in Aus¬ 
tralia late in the year, she won four tour¬ 
naments on grass and appeared well on 
her way to a triumphant 1978. 

Her progress slowed, however, when 
she got indoors on the Slims circuit in 
January. Injuries, especially to her feet, 
began to plague her. and pain became a 
part of her life for the first time. Still, 
coming into the Boston tournament, she 
had won two Slims tournaments, one in 
Houston in January and one in Dallas 
two weeks ago. She was obviously get¬ 
ting into shape mentally. The physical 
problems would work themselves out in 
time, she assured everyone who asked. 

The Goolagong-Evert final was a land¬ 
mark in a competition that dates back 
six years. It went to three sets, and though 


it was not the best match the pair had 
ever played, it was close, and in the third 
set very exciting. For the first three games 
Goolagong was loose and she lost only 
two points. Then, as Evert began to bear 
down. Evonne’s confidence seemed to 
ebb and she made mistakes. Evert won 
the first set 6-4. but in the next her con¬ 
centration appeared to wander, and Goo¬ 
lagong. who has to get to the net to be 
effective, began to do so. “She was break¬ 
ing up my pace with lots of slices and 
spins." said Evert later. “She had the 
right idea." 

In the third set, the effect of the no- 
vocaine that had been injected into Goo- 
lagong's left foot was beginning to wear 
off. and instead of sitting down to rest at 
the changeovers, she stood in front of 
her chair, moving her feet in small pat¬ 
terns to keep them warm. She broke 
Evert’s serve in the fifth game: Evert 
broke back in the sixth and Goolagong 
broke again in the seventh. As they 
changed courts the umpire announced 
the score. “Goolagong leads, five games 
to three.” and the crowd cheered. “Ev¬ 
erything's normal.” Evert had said the 
day before, after her 6-3. 6-2 win over 
Billie Jean King. "They're cheering my 
opponents again.” 

In the final game, with the score 5-4 
and the points at 30-30, Goolagong 
moved to the net behind her serve, took 
a bullet of a forehand that came straight 
at her body and turned it into a great 
backhand volley to the baseline. All Chris 
could do was pop it up. whereupon 
Evonne put it away down the left line. 
She failed on three match points but on 
the fourth it was over. 4-6. 6-1.6-4. 

The lifetime score in the Evert-Goo- 
lagong rivalry now stands at 18-12, 
Evert’s favor. It began in 1972 at Wim¬ 
bledon. where they met in the semi¬ 
finals. Each had moved into the spot¬ 
light the year before. Evert by reaching 
the semifinals at Forest Hills at 16, 
Evonne by winning at Wimbledon at 


19. Goolagong won that first match in 
three sets. Their vintage year, however, 
was 1976. That year Chris won five of 
the seven times they met, beating Evonne 
both at Wimbledon (6-3, 4-6. 8-6) and 
at Forest Hills (6-3, 6-0). Goolagong 
played badly at Forest Hills. Two weeks 
later she learned she was pregnant, and 
began her year-long retirement. 

For the record, the semifinal round in 
Boston was also a landmark, but of a dif¬ 
ferent sort. It was the first time that Goo¬ 
lagong, Evert, King and Martina Nav¬ 
ratilova. the best four women players in 
the world, had all reached the semifinals 
of the same tournament. 

In one respect, however, the tourna¬ 
ment was a bit of a disappointment. Nav¬ 
ratilova. coming off eight weeks of the 
best tennis she has ever played and a win¬ 
ning streak of seven tournaments and 37 
straight matches, was expected to prove, 
in a hoped-for confrontation with Evert 
in the final, whether she could continue 
to win when the player on the other side 
of the net was Evert. 

Goolagong put an end to everyone's 
expectations by beating Navratilova 
7-6. 7-6 in the semis. Moving with the 
grace and quickness of a cat. despite her 
painfully injured feet. Goolagong demor¬ 
alized Martina by returning one sure 
Navratilova winner after another. Both 
sets were decided by nine-point tie break¬ 
ers. the second of which went to the full 
count and was won with a Goolagong 
volley. Forty-five hundred fans went 
home happy that night, not realizing how 
truly remarkable was the match they had 
just watched. 

Goolagong said later that she did not 
know whether she could have played a 
third set. She has been competing on a 
day-to-day basis for two months now. 
One injury to her feet has led to anoth¬ 
er. from severe blisters to a damaged arch 
and lately to a calcaneal bursitis at the 
base of her left Achilles tendon. At times, 
her pain has been so intense that she has 
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Employing a variety of slices and spins, Goo/a gong broke Evert's pace. 



"Everything's norma!" said Evert. "They're cheering my opponents." 


been unable to sleep and twice she has 
had to have injections of cortisone and 
novocaine. Yet she has never complained 
nor used her injuries as an excuse for a 
loss. In fact, after the semifinals she said. 
“I get mad at my feet, and it comes out 
in my tennis.” 

Navratilova played well too, if not 
quite up to the level that she has shown 
she is capable of this winter. In this case 
her first serve failed her when she need¬ 
ed it most. “We are both aggressive 
players," Martina said. “It is a matter of 
who is better on a particular day.” She 
even allowed herself a small but well-de¬ 
served boast. “I could have blown my 
cool pretty easily, but I stayed with it to 
the last point.” 

Navratilova’s record-setting streak 
had finally been broken the week before 
in Dallas, not by Evert, Goolagong or 
King, the players she anticipated would 
eventually beat her, but by 15-year-old 
Tracy Austin in a quarterfinal match that 
no tennis fan in Dallas is going to forget 
for a long time. 


Austin won the first set 6-3, Navra¬ 
tilova the second 6-2. The third set went 
to 6-6 and then into a nine-point tie 
breaker. Martina took the first two points, 
Tracy won the next four. Austin, serving 
for the match at 4-2, lost the point with 
a backhand down the line that was far 
wide. On the next point Austin, incred¬ 
ibly, came to the net behind her serve, 
something neither she nor anyone else 
would normally do against Martina Nav¬ 
ratilova in such a situation. Austin hit a 
sure winner of a forehand volley down 
the line, but the left-handed Martina 
dived for it and saved the point with an 
astonishing forehand passing shot. Match 
point, 4-4. Again Tracy came to the net, 
and this time she caught Martina flat- 
footed in the ad court with a perfect 
cross-court volley. 

Austin then beat 18-year-old Anne 
Smith and became the youngest player 
to reach the final of any women’s tour¬ 
nament since the open tennis era began 
in 1968. Previously the youngest had 
been Evert, who was 15 years and nine 


months when she got to the finals of a 
tournament in Charlotte, N.C. in Sep¬ 
tember 1970, after beating Margaret 
Court 7-6, 7-6 in the semis. Austin 
was 15 years, three months in Dallas. 
Just as Chris lost to Nancy Richey in 
the finals in 1970, Austin lost to Goo¬ 
lagong in Dallas, but not before taking 
the opening set. 

Last week Tracy was back at school, 
and Navratilova, her equilibrium re¬ 
stored. was her old devastating self in 
the early rounds in Boston. When asked 
how good she thought Austin was going 
to be. Martina said. “She’s much better 
than Chris was at her age, obviously. 
How much she’s going to improve de¬ 
pends on a lot of things, how she can 
cope with the pressures. Being famous 
when you’re 14, that’s not easy." 

If Tracy Austin learns to cope, a cer¬ 
tain amount of credit will undoubtedly 
be due Goolagong and Evert. As role 
models for precocious teen-agers study¬ 
ing grace under pressure, they come 
highly recommended. end 
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BOXING / Pat Putnam 


Light heavyweight Michael (top) has gained a 
manager but he is afraid that he will lose Leon. 


They got 
Leon all 
messed up’ 

Everybody wants control of his brother, 
says Michael, and the champ is a wreck 


I f they keep pulling on Leon, stretching 
him like he’s a dummy or a doll, it 
doesn't matter if it’s Norton or Ali, he 
won’t be able to fight anybody.” 

The words seemed to hang in the air 
of the nearly empty St. Louis coffee 
house. Michael Spinks, the younger 
brother of Leon Spinks, the world heavy¬ 
weight champion, shook his head. 

“Leon is not happy now,” he said. 
“He’s confused; they are putting too 
much pressure on him. His wife Nova is 
tearing his mind to pieces. Leon’s mind 
is a total wreck now. He doesn't have any¬ 
body around him but people who want 
his blood. I tried to tell him he needed 
to come home, to be with his own peo¬ 
ple. But it may be too late.’’ 

Too late? Nobody seemed to know. 
Confused and pressured. Leon Spinks 
was a will-o’-the-wisp last week, not talk¬ 
ing, first seeking refuge in a motel in Des 
Moines, then slipping into St. Louis to 
meet with Michael and his mother, and 
later with Mitt Barnes, his embattled 
manager. To add to Spinks’ woes, Fri¬ 
day night the World Boxing Council 
stripped him of its version of his title. 

At week’s end. Michael, anguished by 
his brother’s plight, tried to explain how 
he and Leon had come to such a hard 
place. 

Deciding that he needed to follow the 
same advice he was trying to give Leon, 
Michael had gone home to St. Louis to 
talk over his future with his mother, Mrs. 
Kay Frances Spinks, and to sign a con¬ 
tract with his new manager. Nick Mi¬ 
randa, a theatrical booking agent. A fast¬ 
rising light heavyweight with a 7-0 
record. Michael, like Leon, had been pro¬ 



moted exclusively by Top Rank. It was 
an experience, he said, that each day be¬ 
came more and more distasteful. Last 
Wednesday night, Michael and Miranda 
agreed on a two-year contract, with an 
option for two more years. 

“I realize that Michael still has a two- 
year contractual obligation to Top Rank, 
but 1 want to read the contract," Mi¬ 
randa said. “I want to see how they have 
treated him. if they have lied to him. If 1 
find the leverage 1 think I’ll find, it’s go¬ 
ing to be a new ball game.” 

For Leon Spinks, the past two weeks 
have been the old ball game. The world 
heavyweight championship is the corner¬ 
stone of boxing; those who control it con¬ 
trol the sport. Since winning the title 
from Muhammad Ali on Feb. J5, Leon 
has been the center of an emotional fam¬ 
ily tug-of-war. with his mother and 
brother at one end, his wife at the other. 


He has also been buffeted about in a 
three-way battle for control between Top 
Rank. Barnes, his manager of record, and 
Edward Bell and Lester Hudson of De¬ 
troit, his new attorneys. The WBC’s ac¬ 
tion seemed to him the crowning injus¬ 
tice, taking part of his title (in the eyes 
of the rival World Boxing Association, 
Spinks is still the world champion) be¬ 
fore he had a chance to throw a punch 
in its defense. 

The WBC’s move, as disappointing as 
it was to Leon, came as no shock. That 
body had demanded that the new champ 
defend first against Ken Norton. Spinks 
had signed a letter promising to do just 
that before the WBC would sanction his 
fight last month. Despite the letter. Leon 
announced after the fight that he want¬ 
ed to give Ali a rematch before meeting 
Norton. The WBC reacted with right¬ 
eous indignation. 

"We’ve been kicked around too long," 
said Jos6 Sulaim&n. the WBC president. 
At the same lime, however. Sulaimdn ad¬ 
mitted that he didn’t think Leon under¬ 
stood the contents of the letter he was 
forced to sign. or. for that matter, that 
anyone in the WBC had ever tried to ex¬ 
plain them to him. 

Late Friday. Bell, a former judge of 
the circuit court and a onetime primary 
candidate for mayor of Detroit, made a 
phone call to Sulaim&n, seeking a two- 
week extension. Earlier in the week, ap¬ 
parently at Nova’s urging. Leon had un¬ 
expectedly dumped his New York City- 
based attorney, Milton Chwasky, and had 
replaced him with Bell and Hudson. 

“No extension,” said Sulaim&n. “Un¬ 
less Leon calls me before midnight Fri¬ 
day with the promise to fight Norton first, 
we will withdraw our recognition of him 
as the WBC champion. And we will give 
the title to Ken Norton.” 

Later. Bell wanted to know, “How can 
you give the heavyweight championship 
to anyone? The WBC didn’t give the ti¬ 
tle to Leon, he won it. And how can a 
man accept a title he hasn’t won in the 
ring? But if Norton wants it that badly, 
all I can say to him is good luck. But for 
this I blame the WBC. They dillydallied 
with Ali for 254 years, yet they couldn’t 
give us two weeks. They didn’t have the 
courage to take the title away from Ali 
like they kept threatening to do, so now 
continued 
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In low 
light 
it can 
take 

automatic 

time 

exposures 
up to 

14 seconds. 


Even in dim light, you 
can take beautiful instant 
pictures with the SX-70* 
Alpha 1 Land camera. 

Just set the camera on a 
tripod. Then focus, com¬ 
pose the picture and press 
the cable release button. 
The camera's automatic 


time exposure system 
does the rest,Its unique 
electronics automatically 
sets the shutter speed 
and holds the variable 
lens aperture open until 
the correct amount (if 
light isadmitted.This 
shutter can stay open up 


to an extraordinary 
14 seconds, automatically. 
The motor-driven 
camera then hands the 
developing picture to 
you. The SX-70 Alpha 1. 

It does the photographic 
thinking, freeing you to 
do the creative thinking. 



Polaroid's SX-70 Alphal 



© 197S Polaroid Corporation "Polaroid” # 



What will your feet 
be doing this summer? 



Nothing shortens fairways like the 
soft comfort of Award . 

Wigwam's Orion Acrylic/Nylon 
Cushion Foot golf sock A Foot 
Hugger™ style. 



Cushions the whole foot. Serve 
is Wigwam's extra soft, extra 
heavy Orion Acrylic/Nylon tennis 
sock True rib sweater cuff top. A 
Foot Hugger™ style 



Ruck-Sack . Wigwam's Wool/ 
Nylon/Spandex over-the-knee 
sock. Wool fiber provides 
cushion and dissipates perspira¬ 
tion True rib construction. A Foot 
Hugger™ style. 



Marathon is a heavily cushioned 
Wool/Nylon/Orion combination 
that really provides "shock 
absorber protection Short rib 
cuff does not bind 



baseball 

Super Stripe is truly a super 
sock. An Orion Acrylic/Nylon 
over-the-calf tube that stays up 
. even under the most 
vigorous action Fully cushioned 
from toe to top. 


FOOT HUGGER is the trademark identifying Wigwam's exclusive stretch construction. 


Wigwam. 


anything 
else is a 
substitute 


WIGWAM MILLS, INC., Sheboygan, Wl 53081 >lnCanada:Hanson MBsUd.Pim.olQuebec 


BOXINQ continued 

it is Leon who has to pay. It is a mis¬ 
chief of the WBC’s own making.” 

In St. Louis, Leon had no comment. 
Traveling alone, he had come to his 
hometown Thursday night, first to see 
his mother and brother, later to meet with 
Barnes in an attempt to heal their rift. 
As Leon’s manager. Barnes gets 30% of 
his purses. He has said he will reduce 
that figure, while rejecting all offers to 
sell the contract. 

When Michael and Leon won their 
Olympic gold medals at Montreal. Mi¬ 
randa was one of those who had sought 
to become Michael’s manager. Miranda, 
who was born in Mexico, once lived just 
two blocks from where the Spinkses set¬ 
tled in St. Louis. He still lives in St. Louis 
but runs his theatrical booking business 
out of Los Angeles, where he handles 
the careers of comedian Stan Kann and 
actress Didi Carr, who appeared in Sug¬ 
ar Time, an ABC-TV mini-series. 

“I guess what turned me on to Mi¬ 
chael was that we had lived in the same 
project.” Miranda said. ”1 didn’t know 
anything about boxing. I still don’t. But 
after all the dirty infighting of show busi¬ 
ness. I can handle anything that boxing 
can dish up.” 

At one point after the Olympics, Mi¬ 
randa thought he had Michael signed. 
What he in fact had was a verbal agree¬ 
ment with Mrs. Spinks. But then Butch 
Lewis persuaded Michael to join Leon 
under Top Rank's aegis (SI. March 13). 

”1 never had high hopes going in be¬ 
cause I knew what I was doing when I 
signed with Top Rank.' Michael says. ”1 
knew I was going into a screwed-up mess. 
Right off I told Butch not to talk about 
big numbers and give me the lie. 1 told 
him 1 had been lied to all my life, so he 
could skip all that and just tell me it like 
it was. I was going in for me. but mainly 
I was going in to be with Leon, to help 
Leon. I knew professional fighting was a 
dirty business. I was and I am very con¬ 
cerned about Leon. He's my brother. He’s 
very weak in some points. He has a ten¬ 
dency to trust people he shouldn’t. AH 
those smiling faces and shaking hands, 
and he just trusts. He should check peo¬ 
ple out. As for me. if I get messed up. I 
want to do it myself, then I can blame 
only myself. I don’t want any help. If I 
fail, I want to fail on my own." 

Still, as wary as he was going in. Mi¬ 
chael says he was shocked by what he 
found. "Right off I saw that Butch need¬ 
ed me to get to Leon. I was the key. Leon 
continued 
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"THE ROAD IS ONE SURFACE 
I DON’T PLAYGAMES ON. 

THAT’S WHY I DRIVE A VOLVO.” 


Driving is a serious business where 
an error can be much costlier than on 
a tennis court. 

So you need all the advantage you 
can get. A Volvo. 

For example, during a sudden 
stop, pressure proportioning valves 
in Volvo’s disc braking system com¬ 
pensate for a shift in weight distribu¬ 
tion. So they help prevent premature 
rear wheel lock-up that can cause 
dangerous skidding. 


Virginia Wade 

To help you around unexpected 
trouble, Volvo offers the quickness 
and precision of rack and pinion 
steering. 

And even during a high-speed 
maneuver, the spring strut front 
suspension and steel-belted radial 
tires are designed to keep the car 
hugging the road. All of which 
helps make Volvo a car Virginia 
Wade feels safe in. Why not 
take a lesson from her? VOLVO 








































BOXINQ continued 

did a lot of running off on his own. I’d 
get Leon back and we’d talk. Being broth¬ 
ers, we’d have arguments, but no fights. 
I’d talk to him, we’d argue, then he’d be 
O.K. There were good times and there 
were troubled times, but most of the time 
it was very confusing to us. Mostly to 
me. It took me a little while to learn that 
Leon was in a messed-up condition. 

“Everything was moving so much. We 
never had time to sit together and talk. 
We never were allowed the time togeth¬ 
er we needed to get our heads straight. 
As each fight took place, I noticed a lot 
of shaky things happening. Like we dis¬ 
covered friends of Butch’s selling Spinks 
T shirts at one fight. When we asked 
about the royalties, nobody knew where 
the money was going. Leon was upset. 
But everything else was happening too, 
so all that got forgotten. 

"There was a lot of neglect, a lot of dis¬ 
interest. We were looking good to the 
world but going nowhere. I tried to talk 
to Leon, but he was very confused. They 
kept moving him. And he was having 
family problems with Nova. He was hav¬ 
ing so many problems my heart went out 
to him. I couldn't lay things on him like 
1 wanted. You can’t lay too many things 
on Leon at one time. So 1 went home 
and talked it over with Mama. She tried 
to call Leon. She told me she tried to 
call him through the Top Rank office in 
New York a lot, and that she got turned 
away a lot.” 

For his third fight, Michael earned 
$20,000. For his fourth, he got $4,000. 
That’s when he determined that he need¬ 
ed a manager. When he fought in Nevada 
and California, whose boxing commis¬ 
sions require a fighter to have a manager. 
Top Rank used the name of John Lewis, 
Butch’s father, on the license. 

“Butch never told me outright that I 
didn’t need a manager." Michael said. 
"But he said he’d always be around to 
help, and that not having a manager 
would save me money. He helped; he 
helped dehumanize me. That’s when 
Mom and I decided to call Miranda. We 
needed help." 

Now Michael has the manager. No 
longer will Top Rank negotiate with Top 
Rank for his services. "I feel relief." he 
says. "I feel less alone now. I feel like I 
have a friend. Now I’m off on a new ven¬ 
ture. I hope this change is what I am look¬ 
ing for. But now I have to help Leon. 
What good*will all this do—what will it 
all mean—if 1 lose Leon?" end 
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Is the new Puma the best there is? 


by Bobby Jones 

Bobby Jones of the Denver Nuggets—perhaps 
the finest defensive player in an offensive 
position—gives his professional opinion of the 
new, lightweight Puma ‘Super Basket! 


4 


1 


_ 

NBA All-Star 
Bobby Jones, 
forward, 
Denver Nuggets. 


A wild sole. 

The first time 1 saw the sole on this 
new Puma, I couldn’t believe it. 

All around the outer edge of the 
sole is a strip of rubber that’s all 
carved out with notches and little 
round holes and strange shapes. 
That’s the part that keeps your 
foot from slipping sideways. 

The new Puma sole does for me 
what a radial tire does for a sports 
car. I have great traction and 
“feel” for the court. 

But wait till you see the middle 
section. It looks like a storm at 
sea, all filled with squiggly waves. 
Under the front part of your foot, 
the waves face one way to give you 
forward traction. Under your heel, 
they face the other way to help 
grip the court when you have to 
make a sudden stop. 



The ‘Super Basket’ sole. An advanced 
new design for indoor courts only. 


It bends where you bend. 

Do you know what “toe-off” is? You should. It’s 
really important. It’s a term the experts use to 
describe how a shoe bends. And where. 

Pick up a Puma ‘Super Basket’ and bend the 
sole (see photograph). The bend is right where the 
foot bends, and it’s rounded the way your foot is 
rounded. The shoe isn’t fighting your foot all the 
time. 

You’d be surprised how many athletic shoes 
bend too sharply. Or in the wrong place altogether. 
Run around long enough in a shoe like that and 
you could be heading for all kinds of foot and leg 
problems. 



The ‘Super Basket’ bends the right way. In the right place. 


Use your thumb. 

1 used to think basketball shoes were all pretty 
much alike. Not anymore. Not since I’ve seen the 
thinking that goes into Puma. 

Look at the way they build a counter. (That’s the 
part of the shoe that protects your heel bone and 
its muscles.) Press hard with your thumb against 
the side or back of the counter on the ‘Super 
Basket.’ You can hardly put a dent in it. 

Try that same test with a badly made shoe. 

The counter is so weak, 
your thumb sinks right 
in. It lets your heel wob¬ 
ble around in there, and I 
that’s hard on your leg. 

And your knee. I sure 
don’t need knee prob¬ 
lems in my business. 

A good shoe like Puma is | 
firm here, keeps heel 
from wobbling. 


The big stripe. 

Basketball is tough on the feet—they can really 
take a beating from the floor. 

One thing you can count on when you see that 
big Puma stripe on the new ‘Super Basket! and 
that’s comfort. There’s padding in all the right 
places. The leather is soft and pliable. There’s a 
terry cloth lining to absorb perspiration. And no 
less than four layers of sole to cushion the shock. 

If you’re a player who needs extra protection for 
your ankles, there’s also a high-top model that’s 
padded all the way up. 

Should you wear Puma? All I can give you is my 
opinion. Which is, a good shoe can make a differ¬ 
ence in how you play. 

If you care about 
how well you 














WRESTLING / Herman Weiskopf 


Iowa had to sweat it out 

The Hawkeyes won the NCAA title over Iowa State the hard way they didn't have 
an individual champion and some of their wrestlers struggled to make weight 



It wasn't exactly overwhelming. After 
lall. it was the first time in the history 
of the NCAA wrestling tournament that 
a team won the championship without 
having an individual champion. This dis¬ 
tinction. however, hardly mattered to the 


University of Iowa, which had to sur¬ 
vive all sorts of problems, close matches 
and one of the most dramatic final rounds 
ever to regain the championship it lost a 
year ago to its biggest rival. Iowa State. 
The problems began for Iowa last 
week even before the first of the 
605 bouts at the University of 
Maryland’s Cole Field House. 
The trouble started innocently 
enough on Tuesday when 134- 
pounder Steve Hunte and 177- 
pounder Greg Stevens went for 
a short run to shed some weight. 
As they loped along the streets 
in College Park, they became 
separated and lost. 

Hunte staggered back to the 
team's motel after a circuitous 
10 miles. Stevens, bundled in 
three sweat suits, became so 
pooped that he sat down on the 
roadside. When he spotted a 
police car he figured aid was at 


A game Frank Santana was State s last 
hope but an injured knee ended his 
chances and sent Coach Dan Gable 
and the Hawkeyes home with a smile. 



hand, so he waved for help. The police¬ 
man responded with a friendly wave— 
and kept on going. At long last another 
police car came by. This time Stevens 
took no chances. He frantically flagged 
down the car. pleaded his story and got 
a ride to the motel. 

At the end of the first day Iowa held a 
tenuous 26-20% lead over Iowa State. 
That night Hawkeye Coach Dan Gable 
and 126-pounder Randy Lewis were 
locked out of their motel rooms. When 
Gable’s wile Kathy returned with a key 
at 2 a.m.. the Gables invited Lewis to 
bunk in their room. 

"There was a big party at the motel, 
though, and 1 couldn't sleep until 3:30.” 
Gable says. "Then 1 got up at 5:45 to 
take two kids for weigh-ins. They hadn’t 
weighed in the night before because they 
were overweight. Hunte was five pounds 
over. Bruce Kinseth was 10 /j over.” 

Millions of people who have tried to 
lose weight would have been awed by 
what Hunte and Kinseth. who wrestles 
at 150 pounds, accomplished in a matter 
of minutes. A session in a sauna and a 
run in sweat suits enabled Hunte to make 
weight in 35 minutes. Kinseth in 75. As 
for Gable, he was sweating, too. "This 
tournament is so close it’ll come right 
down to the end." he said. 

During Saturday’s consolations Iowa’s 
142-pounder. Scott Trizzino. and 118- 
poundcr, Dan Glenn, had third-place fin¬ 
ishes. heavyweight John Bowlsby came 
in fifth and 167-pounder Mike DeAnna 
was sixth. With only that night’s finals 
left. Iowa led Iowa State 94 , /j-89 , /i. The 
Hawkeyes had two finalists, both under¬ 
dogs. Iowa State had three wrestlers in 
the finals, including defending 190- 
pound titlist Frank Santana. In order to 
win. the Cyclones needed two victories, 
each worth four points, and Iowa had to 
lose both its bouts. 

In the 126-pound final it was Iowa 
State’s Mike Land. 47-0 this season, 
against Lewis, who also is accustomed 
to winning. While in high school in Rap¬ 
id City. S. Dak., Lewis had a three-year 
record of 93-0 with 83 pins, a record 45 
of them in a row. Land took the match 
13-5. And because he won by eight 
points, his “major decision" added an¬ 
other half point to State’s total. That cut 
Iowa’s lead to 94%-94. 

When Kinseth was pinned by defend¬ 
ing champion Mark Churella of Mich¬ 
igan in the 150-pound finale, it meant 
State could retain the team title if either 
continued 
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•osc.why docs Almadcn make three? 


If a rose is just a r 

ah rose unnKers arc not uukc. 
Sonic like rose with a hint of sweet¬ 
ness. Some like it dry. And others 
like it in between. So to satisfy all 
three, Almadcn makes a rose for each. 

If you’re one who prefers rose 
with a hint of sweetness, may we 
suggest Almadcn Mountain Nectar 
Vin Rose on the left. Fresh, light 
and exciting. With a rich satisfying 
taste—like that of fresh, ripe fruit. 

If you prefer a drier rose, you’ll 
enjoy Almadcn Grenache Rose in 
the middle. A fresh, fragrant wine 
made from the Grenache grape.The 
same classic grajx? used in the famed 
Tavel roses of France. It makes our 


iuse in iglu.— all oil uliunauuM, v,f 

flavor and character. 

And if you like a rose that’s 
in-between—try our new Almadcn 
Gamay Rose. Made from the Gamay 
grape—similar to the grape used in 
the Beaujolais wines of France—it’s 
a distinctively different rose. Fresh 
and complex —more full-bodied 
than our other roses. Unlike any 
you’ve ever enjoyed. 

Whichever you prefer, serve 
it well chilled—with your favorite 
food or by itself. Either way, you’ll 
enjoy the taste of a truly fine wine. 
Because at Almadcn, we care 
for our grapes as if they were our 


ohsUr.n. A«cl yo«’ll UcU iktc 

tradition of quality in every bottle 
of Almaden wine. 

To learn more about wine, 
send a postcard for a free copy of 
“The grapes and wines of Almaden” 
to: Almaden, P. O. Box 24249 bl, 
San Jose, CA 95154. 
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WRESTLING continued 


of its two remaining wrestlers won. Kel¬ 
ly Ward nearly got that triumph in the 
158-pound class when he rallied from an 
8-0 deficit before losing 10-8 to Wis¬ 
consin’s Lee Kemp. For Kemp it was his 
third title, making him the 24th in NCAA 
history to accomplish the feat. 

Santana was Iowa State’s last hope. 
Throughout the tournament he had been 
hampered by a sore right elbow. That 
was a mild problem considering his trag¬ 
ic past. When he was six, his father and 
oldest brother attempted to escape from 
Cuba. Soldiers spotted them. They 
opened fire. His brother was killed on 
the beach. His father made it to the U.S., 
and later Frank did. 

Santana’s opponent was Ron Jeidy of 
Wisconsin, who Jed 3-1 with slightly 
more than two minutes to go in the sec¬ 
ond period. At that point Jeidy tried a 
takedown. Santana fought him off In 
the process, however, Santana severely 
wrenched his right knee. Time was called 
while his trainer and coach examined 
him. When action resumed, Santana 
stumbled to keep his balance. So Iowa 
State Coach Dr. Harold Nichols stepped 
on the mat and signaled that he would 
not allow Santana to continue. Thus. 
Iowa won by half a point and earned 
Gable, a 1972 Olympic gold medalist, his 
first title in two years as coach. 

In the final bout of the evening Okla¬ 
homa State heavyweight Jimmy Jackson 
joined Kemp as a three-time titlist by pin¬ 
ning Princeton's John Sefter. Jackson, 
who had dropped from about 350 pounds 
to about 330, finished the season 29-0. 
He also scored a victory of sorts last De¬ 
cember. That was when someone picked 
his pocket at Chicago’s O’Hare Airport. 
Jackson took off after the man and ac¬ 
tually ran him down. Mercifully. Jack- 
son did not try to pin him. “I just want¬ 
ed my wallet back,” he said. 

Saturday’s crowd of 12,338 swelled the 
total attendance to 60,665, a record for 
the tournament. The fans particularly 
cheered Ohio University’s Andy Daniels. 
He was unranked at 118 pounds but went 
on to defeat the Nos. 6 and 2 seeds and 
then beat No. I John Azevedo of Cal 
State—Bakersfield for the title. Azevedo 
had his victory string ended at 37 when 
Daniels pinned him after just 30 seconds. 

But Iowa did win the biggest of all 
the awards and now the Hawkeye wres¬ 
tlers can look forward to doing what they 
have not been able to do for months— 
eat. end 
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horse racing / William Leggett 



Affirmed and Steve Cauthen are in a familiar spot—the winner's circle. This time it's at Santa Anita. 


Golden horse of the West 

In his first major test of the 3-year-old season. Affirmed ran a puzzling race, but as 
philosophical Laz Barrera said. "Today we just lace up the gloves and spar" 


A ffirmed’s two-length victory in the 
San Felipe Handicap at Santa Ani¬ 
ta last Saturday was bewildering at best. 
The 1977 2-year-old champion had not 
run very fast, had nearly caused a pileup 
on the first turn and had endured the 
sting of jockey Steve Cauthen’s whip 10 
times during the final quarter-mile while 
beating five other runners who probably 
will be nowhere near Louisville on Ken¬ 
tucky Derby Day. 

But wait. Affirmed never wins big. He 
just wins. After 11 starts, the worst thing 
that can be said of him is that he fin¬ 
ished second twice. His San Felipe vic¬ 
tory was the seventh in his last eight 
races, and few horses accomplish such 
things in high company. All Affirmed did 
in the San Felipe was send a gentle chal¬ 
lenge to Calumet Farm’s Alydar, an im¬ 
pressive winner in the Flamingo Stakes 
on March 4. 

Two hours after the San Felipe, on a 


marvelous California evening with the 
temperature in the low 70s, Affirmed was 
standing outside Barn 87 in the Santa 
Anita stable area. He was docile and 
looking up at the stars. Big-time spend¬ 
ers, social pretenders, grooms, hot-walk- 
ers, trainers and exercise riders gazed at 
Affirmed as the colt finished cooling out. 
A light from the barn reflected off his 
magnificent chestnut coat, but the on¬ 
lookers still were confused by his San Fe¬ 
lipe performance. 

Affirmed had run a race that would 
confuse anyone. He had jumped out of 
the gate alertly, with only Tampoy swift 
enough to run with him. But on the first 
turn. Affirmed was bothered by a shad¬ 
ow and went wide, losing ground and car¬ 
rying two horses into the middle of the 
track. Once past the shadow, he settled 
down, but by then both Tampoy and 
Chance Dancer were in front of him. 
Chance Dancer, who had won the San 


Vicente Stakes on Feb. 8. stretched out 
to nearly a two-length lead down the 
backstretch before Affirmed joined him 
near the top of the stretch. Chance Danc¬ 
er was on the inside. Affirmed on the out¬ 
side. and gradually Affirmed poked his 
handsome head into the lead. With a six¬ 
teenth of a mile to go, he drew off to 
win by two lengths. Tampoy faded to 
third. Affirmed’s time was a moderate 
1:42 3 /5. equal to that of Crystal Water and 
Smasher in 1976 and 1977. 

Before the race. Trainer Laz Barrera 
felt that his colt might be beaten. “He’s 
a short horse,” he said as he stood by 
the rail watching Affirmed’s morning 
workout. “He could get beat today if 
somebody else becomes a tiger. I’m wor¬ 
ried just a little bit. The San Felipe is 
just a small stroll in the sunshine. I’m 
looking down the road toward the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby. That is what matters. We’re 
going to have to fight Alydar again like 
we did all last year. My horse, he will no 
meet Alydar before the Derby. But that 
day we put on the heavy gloves. It will 
be him and us. Today we just lace the 
gloves up and spar. Later on Affirmed 
will be ready to say ‘Grrrr!’ ” 

After the race, Barrera stood by his 
barn and looked out into the night. 
"Bring him in,” he told the groom, "but 
stop him here under this big light. He’s 
bright as a shined copper penny,” Bar¬ 
rera continued, “but when you look at 
him you see spun gold. He is a magnif¬ 
icent horse. Smart, real smart. In the af¬ 
ternoon before he run in the race, he 
lies down in his stall and sleeps. Only I 
walk around like a crazy man. Everyone 
asks, ’How is the horse?’ I say he is good. 
Nobody ask how is the man. me? I’m 
slowly going crazy with worry. I don’t 
want him to lose. Every morning when I 
come into this barn I look over all the 
stakes horses I have. Of 40 horses, there 
are 15 stakes winners in this barn. Who 
else have that? Nobody. But each morn¬ 
ing I go to Stall 9 and I look in on the 
spun gold first. I say, ‘You look good. 
Mr. Gold.’ He don’t say nothin’. He just 
look back and laugh at me. He knows he 
is the gold.” 

Two years ago Barrera took two-thirds 
of the Triple Crown with Bold Forbes, 
winning both the Derby and the Belmont 
Stakes. It was a masterly job with a horse 
that looked for all the world like a sprint¬ 
er. Barrera kept stretching Bold Forbes 
continued 
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A NEW HORIZON. 



NEW CONFIDENCE, NEW COMFORT, 
ANEW KIND OF CAR FOR THE 
AMERICAN ROAD. 


Horizon is stingy on gas. Bui it’s • 
generous on comfort and confidence 
because of front-wheel drive, tuned 
suspension and rack and pinion steering. 


COMFORT 


SNOW, WIND, RAIN 


PRICE ECONOMY 


Horizon is loaded wilh comforts. Like a variety Horizon gives you outstanding handling Price includes front bucket seats, 

of seating options. And such standard and traction in all kinds of weather AM radio, whitewall radial tires 

comforts as cut pile carpeting and because it's Ihe first American car —many things not standard on 

color-coordinated interiors. of its size wilh front-wheel drive other cars of its type. 



" NEW PLYMOUTH HORIZON 


Horizon is a new answer for a changing America. An America concerned about 
energy and inflation. Horizon gives you four doors, fold-down rear seat and hatchback to 
make it easy to pack luggage. Horizon even offers the option of automatic 
transmission along with stereo, roof rack and sporty trims. 

By any standard of room, ride comfort, style, price and mileage Horizon is uniquely suited to 
todays times and needs, 



FOUR BIG PEOPLE 

Horizon is so roomy, four six-foolers can 
relax in comfort front and back. 

And there's still room for luggage. 

WH» YOU WANT TO GO ANYWHERE 
M COMFORT AND CONFIDENCE. 

RELAX. 

PLYMOUTH HORIZON 
CAN HANDLE IT. 

You can buy or lease the new Plymouth 
Horizon at your Clvysler-Plymouth dealer. 



















HORSE RACINO continued 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof. Bottled in Bond Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 40601 


"Quality, 

Taste,Tradition. 



out with long gallops and eventually got 
the horse to stay the classic distance. 

“Bold Forbes and Affirmed are totally 
different,” Barrera says. “Affirmed likes 
me; Bold Forbes once bit a big hole in 
my chest. Affirmed is a smart racehorse. 
You can do anything with him. If a band 
would come around the barn, he would 
dance for it. Any dance.” 

Affirmed, owned by Louis Wolfson’s 
Harbor View Farm, is the horse that Cau- 
then has chosen to ride in the Kentucky 
Derby and it will mark his first appear¬ 
ance in the race dearest to his heart. Last 
year Cauthen was without a mount in 
the Triple Crown races. This winter, 
however, he went to California to baby¬ 
sit Affirmed, and two weeks ago got him¬ 
self involved in what might turn out to 
be a landmark case in American racing. 

Cauthen was riding a horse named Up¬ 
per Edge in a six-furlong sprint in which 
he ended up fifth. But the stewards sus¬ 
pended Cauthen for five racing days com¬ 
mencing March 15 for “not making the 
proper effort to keep his mount straight, 
causing interference shortly after the 
start.” Cauthen took the stewards to 
court to have the suspension stayed, be¬ 
cause he felt their decision was unfair. 
The suspension also would have kept him 
off Affirmed in the San Felipe. Superior 
Court Judge Arnold Miller stayed the 
suspension pending a full hearing March 
29. Should the stewards’ decision be up¬ 
held, Cauthen could wind up missing the 
Santa Anita Derby on April 2, Affirmed’s 
next-to-last start leading up to the Der¬ 
by. (Affirmed will skip the Wood Me¬ 
morial at Aqueduct and run in a prep 
race in Kentucky before his meeting with 
Alydar in the Derby.) 

“This horse knows exactly what he’s 
doing,” Cauthen said, speaking of Af¬ 
firmed after the San Felipe. “I knew I 
could take the lead at any point, but was 
afraid that Balzac [who ran a dull fourth] 
might make a late run. Affirmed took the 
lead at the top of the stretch and began 
to move out, but when he got to the front 
he just pricked his ears and began to pull 
up. When Chance Dancer came back at 
us again. Affirmed just took off again, 
but I did have to keep after him. I didn’t 
lose one ounce of my confidence in Af¬ 
firmed by his race. He has been my Derby 
horse all along and he remains so. The 
Derby has been my big dream. Now I 
find myself really getting excited about 
it. It’s going to be coming up soon.” 

And so is Alydar. end 
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For extra brilliant glaring sunlight: 

Halston's 101 Sun Glass in a charcoal plasticframe 
with Ray-Ban full Inconel mirror lenses. Perfect 
for the beach, poolside, orfor just looking terrific 
everywhere you go. 


For haze and glare: The Rav-Ban Shooter Arista 
metal frame for men with Kalichrome lenses; and 
from the Cambrian Collection, the Rideau model 
in a sunset plastic frame for women wi th glare¬ 
cutting G-31 lenses. 


For overhead glare and shadows: 

The Ray-Ban Large Arista metal frame with top 
gradient G-31 lenses cuts reflective glare com¬ 
mon in driving whilcprotccting vision under 
many different kinds of light conditions. 



For surface and overhead glare: The Ray-Ban 
1978 model black metal frame formen with dou¬ 
ble gradient mirrorlcnses, the Cambrian Collec¬ 
tion, Sherbrooke model russet blue plastic frame 
for women,glare prohibitive G-31 lenses. 


For indoors and out: The Rav-Ban Caravan 
black metal frame with photochromic lenses that 
go from light to dark grey, depending on light 
conditions, to wear outdoors on sunny and 
cloudy days plus indoors. 


For bright reflective sunlight: From the 
Ray-Ban Cambrian Collection, Chatelaine model 
in fiesta amber plastic frame with protective G-15 
lenses for dear, comfortable vision wi thout 
changing the color of the objects around you. 


Your eyes are exposed to more than one kind of sunlight, 
so you need more than one kind of sunglass. 


Every- day your eyes are exposed to at least 2 of 6 
very' different kinds of light conditions. That’s why 
Ray-Ban® Sun Glasses, and only Ray-Ban Sun Glasses, 
come in a wide variety of precision ground optical 
lenses. So no matter what the light, you always get the 
precise protection from glare you need, as well as from 
harmful ultraviolet and infrared rays. 


Ray-Ban Sun Glasses arc available in over 49 dif¬ 
ferent frame styles: aviators, ovals, rounds, squares, 
metals, plastics; every shape and size under the sun. 
Ray-Ban by Bausch & Lomb. See the complete selec¬ 
tion now at fine department stores and eyecareprofes¬ 
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of Bausch & Lomb. 
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Nibbling 
Bark Isn’t 
Foraging 

It’s the pleasure of tapping maples, picking 
poke, making the pawpaw connection: in tact, 
like a quarterback, taking what’s given you 

by Bil Gilbert 


I grew up in the vicinity of Kalama¬ 
zoo, Michigan, but had relatives 
scattered all over that state from 
Buchanan to Bad Axe to Jshpem- 
ing. Among the most impressive was an 
elderly greal-uncle-in-law by the name 
of Deb, who long before I knew him had 
more or less abdicated conventional fam¬ 
ily responsibilities and lived most of the 
time in a cabin on an island in the St. Jo¬ 
seph River. He occupied himself hunt¬ 
ing, trapping, fishing, making a little li¬ 
quor and poaching (in those days there 
were in Chicago—only 100 miles away— 
certain restaurants and gourmets who 
fancied wild delicacies enough not to ask 
embarrassing questions about seasons 
and sources). Also, as I learned by eaves¬ 
dropping on the horrified gossip of my el¬ 
ders, when Deb got a bit ahead in the 
hard-cash department he was inclined to 
roar into the settlements to play a little 
cards or horses or worse. 

Naturally, the solid citizens of the clan 
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Foraging continued 


thought Deb a scandal, their own shame¬ 
ful version of Pap Finn. I admired him 
greatly, however, and, whenever I could 
escape from polite society, spent as much 
time as possible on the island. On and 
around the river I learned a lot of in¬ 
teresting skills and habits: to trap, butch¬ 
er, fry and enjoy eating snapping turtles; 
to set trotlines; to ferry a canoe across 
the current; to clip the wings of a mal¬ 
lard duck; to imitate a wounded rabbit 
by kissing the back of the hand, a sound 
that attracts hawks, owls and foxes; to 
use a .22 rifle, the poacher's friend; to 
chew tobacco; to play cribbage and pitch. 

Another thing we did (and something 
which has proved to have considerable 
carry-over value for me) was to forage— 
that is, rummage about in the bush look¬ 
ing for wild edibles. The motive for for¬ 
aging is similar to that for hunting but 
involves raiding the flora rather than the 
fauna. In part because of Deb’s good ex¬ 
ample and instruction. 1 developed early 
a taste for a variety of feral fruits and veg¬ 
etables, fungi, roots, stalks, stems and 
seeds, but perhaps even more important, 
a taste for the act of finding them. For 
40 subsequent years 1 have been indulg¬ 
ing both these appetites. 

Recently there has been a considerable 
revival of interest in the ancient pastime 
of foraging, probably because it fits in so 
nicely with a lot of other contemporary 
conceits and concerns—the Green Sen¬ 


sibility, Organic (as opposed to old-fash¬ 
ioned inorganic) Feeding, the New Hy¬ 
pochondria. Whatever the reasons, there 
seem to be a lot more people than ever be¬ 
fore wandering about the countryside 
nibbling on barks and weeds. Concur¬ 
rently there has been a great outburst of 
highly serious rhetoric about the mean¬ 
ing and mystique of eating wild. Gurus 
of the new foraging chic will insist that, 
say, yellow pond-lily roots will keep 
down hangnails, spruce up the karma and 
induce gastronomic orgasms. Some of 
these claims are about as hard to swal¬ 
low as a green persimmon. For starters, 
expertly prepared pond-lily roots taste 
somewhat like weak, watery, muddy po¬ 
tatoes laced with Styrofoam. Still, there 
is certainly no harm in people thinking 
they will achieve union with the ecolog¬ 
ical absolute by eating dandelions. How¬ 
ever, such notions create a lot of heavy 
metaphysical luggage that is not needed 
for such a simple trip. 

It has always seemed to me that what 
it all boils—and sometimes bakes and 
stews—down to is that you forage for 
about the same reasons you run around 
trying to collect the semifinalist trophy 
in the Class C Over 45 doubles tourna¬ 
ment of the Chop and Lob Racket Club. 
It makes little sense, but it is fun. Also 
moderately stimulating exercise. (Ac¬ 
cording to the latest report of the Inter¬ 
national Institute for Applied Foraging 


Research of Iron Springs, Pa., five sets 
of August-afternoon tennis have the same 
strenuosity factor as preparing two quarts 
of wild blackberry jam from brier bush 
to mason jar.) It is a good way to escape 
for a few hours from whatever needs es¬ 
caping. The tangible rewards are often 
purely symbolic—yellow pond-lily roots 
being no better as food than $6.75 ten¬ 
nis cups are as decorative sculpture. 
However, occasionally there is a forag¬ 
ing bonus. The trophy you bring back 
may have considerable intrinsic value— 
not monetary but sensual, as in the case 
of, say, the oyster mushroom, of which 
more in a moment. In any event, these 
are reasons why foraging has always 
seemed to me to be as worthy as any 
other kind of recreation and no more 
absurd. 

All of which prefaces the hard news 
that last year was one of the finest for¬ 
aging years on record, at least in the cen¬ 
tral Pennsylvania highlands where I have 
been located for two decades. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, exceptional foraging was just 
one, though perhaps the most satisfying, 
of a number of unusual phenomena. For 
example, the winter of 1976-77 was the 
most memorable in Pennsylvania since 
Valley Forge. It ended abruptly in early 
May shortly after the last snow when a 
searing August-type drought withered 
spring corn and pastures. The drought 
was broken by a rainstorm of a volume 
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that the U.S. Geological Survey says 
should occur only once every 500 years. 
Then one morning there was an uniden¬ 
tified underground racket that shook 
local people out of their beds. Experts 
said an immense limestone cavern had 
collapsed underneath us, but naturally 
there has been a lot of scary and private 
explanation about what really happened 
on “The Morning the Earth Moved.” It 
snowed again in October but was balmy 
enough to swim in quarries in Novem¬ 
ber. There was an unverified report of a 
42-pound raccoon and, later, monster 
sightings—one of a Bigfool type and the 
other of a lion-style monster. 

Some foragers speculate that there 
may be a natural connection between the 
earth moving (or the conditions that 
made it move) and the most abundant 
crop of fat blackberries anyone can re¬ 
member, but all that is really known is 
that a lot of wild desirables did exceed¬ 
ingly well. In consequence, so did a lot 
of us who enjoy looking for them. 

A stray late persimmon aside, my own 
foraging season normally begins when 
the sap starts rising in the dozen or so 
maple trees that grow along a spring drain 
that meanders down the slope of an aban¬ 
doned pasture adjacent to my house. 
Hereabouts this normally occurs anytime 
between late January and mid-March, 
but given the ferocity of the winter, there 
was some concern about if—as well as 
when—the maples would thaw out. 
However, there was no need to worry. 
In mid-February there came a string of 
clear days when the temperature rose 
above the 50s at midday and fell to be¬ 
low freezing at night. There is no exact 
mechanical explanation, but everyone 
who has had anything to do with maples 
knows that this kind of brisk alternation 
between warmish days and cold nights 
acts like a tonic on the sugar trees and 
sets their juices to flowing at a great rate. 
Like the migration of birds, the flow of 
sap is something we have been collec¬ 
tively watching for a long time without 
ever precisely understanding the princi¬ 
ples involved. 

From a safe, contemplative, abstract 
distance, a maple in the spring comes on 
as a kind of marvelous arboreal Shmoo. 
Here stands a tree that nobody has had 
to buy, plant, weed, prune or spray. En¬ 
tirely of its own free will it begins to 
course with a rare and sweet fluid that 


makes the best pancake topping known 
to man and costs $11 a half gallon when 
bought at Uncle Ezra’s Vermont Maple 
Market. All of which from time to time 
has set people to thinking that the sugar 
maple is living proof that Barry Com¬ 
moner was wrong, that indeed there is 
such a thing as the free lunch. This is 
the great maple shuck: in fact, it is the 
great foraging illusion. If the matter—in 
this case maple syrup—is pursued, real¬ 
ity shortly becomes apparent. It is that 
Commoner was right—there is no such 
thing as the free lunch. 

There are some peripheral but genu¬ 
ine considerations. If you are going to 
leech a tree, you have to pierce a con¬ 
siderable trunk, then insert taps, which 
have to be made, borrowed or bought. 
The end of these taps must be filled with 
some kind of container suitable for catch¬ 
ing and holding whatever leaks out of 
the tree. All of this leads up to the cen¬ 
tral reality. What comes out of the tree 
is not pancake dressing but maple sap, a 
thin, clear, watery liquid. The goodness 
is there (it is very faintly sweet) but to 
get at it you have to boil the sap until a 
lot of water has disappeared and very lit¬ 
tle syrup remains. Generally speaking, 35 
gallons of sap evaporates down to a gal¬ 
lon of syrup, although the amount varies 
from place to place, tree to tree, even 
day to day. 

Boiling presupposes heat, which re¬ 
quires fuel. Anything flammable can be 
used—coal, gas, electricity, even old 
truck tires (the favorite combustible of 
another local syrup maker)—but wood 
is the classic material and maple some¬ 
how the most appropriate wood with 
which to fuel the fire to reduce maple 
sap. Whatever the fuel, it obviously has 
to be collected, prepared and lugged to 
the fire. 

Maple sap may be mostly water but 
making syrup out of it is considerably 
trickier than boiling water. If you don’t 
boil out enough water, you are left 
with a thin, semisweet concoction that 
promptly ferments into a sour, vinegary 
one. On the other hand, if you turn your 
back for a few minutes on a boiling sap 
pan, all the water will vanish, leaving you 
with a kind of caramelized epoxy, good 
only for patching canoes. To avoid these 
undesirable extremes, efficient commer¬ 
cial operators use manufactured evapo¬ 
rator devices equipped with gauges that 


indicate precisely when the proper sugar 
content has been reached. However, this 
is too easy and tame for a genuine rec¬ 
reational forager. Our system is intu¬ 
itive—it involves peering through flames 
and smoke to monitor the color of the 
brew, letting it run off a wooden spoon 
to test viscosity and finally tasting the 
boiling sap. In the spring you can de¬ 
pendably identify amateur syrup makers 
by their red eyes, scorched jackets and 
blistered tongues. 

Personally, I have come up with only 
one syrup-making refinement that seems 
worth making public; it is that operations 
will be easier and more entertaining if 
you get yourself a women's tennis team. 
Several years ago I was more or less be¬ 
queathed such a sporting group by the 
athletic director of a small local college. 
Because both tennis players and maple 
trees tend to become active at about the 
same time of year, there was some con¬ 
cern at first that syrup and tennis ad¬ 
ministration might prove to be incom¬ 
patible interests. However, they are. in 
fact, complementary, chiefly because it 
turns out that modern college women can 
be convinced, or think it politic to be con¬ 
vinced, that prancing about a maple 
grove is a splendid preseason condition¬ 
ing exercise. Generally, singles candi¬ 
dates are best employed gathering sap 
and bringing it back to the outdoor fac¬ 
tory. Lugging five-gallon buckets in each 
hand builds upper-body strength, while 
hopping about amongst the rocks and 
brush piles improves agility and the abil¬ 
ity to get down low for ground strokes. 
Doubles players cannot, of course, be ex¬ 
pected to show such mobility, but when 
paired, they make very good stove stok¬ 
ers and boiling-sap tasters, these being 
exercises that teach cooperation and how 
to remain cool under fire. 

If simple labor were all that was in¬ 
volved, a men’s team might be as useful, 
but there is a special factor that makes 
women considerably superior. It is that 
they tend to wear, and wear out. a lot 
more panty hose than the average man. 
Converted panty hose are the best known 
filters for sap, which has to be strained 
many times between tree and syrup bot¬ 
tle. Tennis players, at least those who are 
ambitious of being included on traveling 
squads, will cheerfully save up their de¬ 
funct underwear and bring it to the 
old coach while the sap is flowing and 
continued 
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before the varsity team is selected. 

More or less in this fashion we pro¬ 
duced seven gallons of syrup, a new local 
foraging record. Figuring no more than 
minimum wages for amateur athletes, it 
cost about $25 for each gallon. As to qual¬ 
ity, more adventurous feeders may find 
the home brew interesting. It tends to 
be black and tangy by reason of the wood 
smoke it has absorbed. Like a Cracker 
Jack box, it often contains surprises— 
bits of charcoal, twigs and an occasion¬ 
al caramelized wasp that has slipped 
through a rent in a filter. (The modern 
athletic college woman is terribly hard 
on panty hose, and wasp-sized holes are 
not unusual.) 

All of which illustrates one of the cen¬ 
tral principles, or paradoxes, of foraging: 



you do not make syrup solely, or per¬ 
haps not even largely, to get syrup. If 
this is the only objective, then it is best 
(/.e., easier, quicker and cheaper) to go 
on about one’s regular business—milk¬ 
ing cows, robbing banks, writing mag¬ 
azine articles or whatever. Part of the 
proceeds can then be taken to East Sawed 
Log, Vermont. and exchanged with Un¬ 
cle Ezra for some of his quality-con¬ 
trolled golden syrup. 

The truth is that syruping and a lot of 
other foraging activities balance out only 
when the “other rewards” column is to¬ 
taled. If you are so inclined and don’t 
have to do it as real work, then it can be 
invigorating to spend a December day 
cutting and stacking wood for subsequent 
syrup fires. Slogging around on snow- 
shoes setting taps brightens up a Janu¬ 
ary weekend. Waiting for the sap to flow 
gives a nice anticipatory zest to the next 
few weeks. It is a pleasure to go around 
talking not necessarily to. but at. maple 
trees, praising the very sappy ones, ad¬ 
monishing the laggards. Sitting around 
an open fire on a cold March night watch¬ 
ing boiling sap and tennis players is 
warming in many ways. Just why is es¬ 
sentially unfathomable, in much the same 
way that it is not easy to explain why it 
feels good to serve four aces in a row. If 
someone comes up with a good expla¬ 
nation of the former, it will probably do 
as well as an explanation of the latter. 

About the time the taps have been 
pulled from the maples and the syrup 
pans either scoured or junked because 
they are beyond scouring, it is time to 
start after mushrooms. This is a major 
event on the foraging calendar and a very 
serious one. the wild mushroomer being 
under a lot more pressure to succeed 
than, say, the syrup maker, because if he 
fails in his quest he cannot fall back and 
feed on more or less comparable store- 
bought produce. Such an assertion may 
raise some skeptical questions—such as, 
what are those round, rubbery things, 
dished out in steak houses, on pizzas and 
in omelets, that are advertised as mush¬ 
rooms? They are commercially raised 
mushrooms and they compare to many 
wild species as orangeade docs to fresh¬ 
ly squeezed orange juice. The trouble is 


Panty hose are used to cover a ripening mixture 
ot wild, unwashed raspberries, vodka and sugar 


that though a lot of attempts have been 
made, nobody has found out how to 
propagate dependably and thus to prof¬ 
itably peddle the tastier feral species. 
Commerical growers, therefore, concen¬ 
trate on a variety of meadow' mushroom 
called Agaricus , which has permitted it¬ 
self to be domesticated. Agaricus is a 
good enough food, but I have yet to meet 
anyone who has tried both wild and tame 
mushrooms who does not prefer the for¬ 
mer by a wide margin. Thus there are a 
lot of strongly motivated mushroom 
hunters. 

Among the 3,000 or so species of fun¬ 
gi in this country, an undetermined num¬ 
ber are, as they say in the guides, “ed¬ 
ible and choice." Unfortunately, another 
group can give you headaches, stomach 
cramps, hallucinations or make you dead. 
Deciding which is which can be tricky 
and enlivens this pastime. As a practical 
matter, most foragers, rather than puz¬ 
zle over every species, settle for a few of 
indisputably benign properties. On my 
ow-n good list there are about 20 mush¬ 
rooms that I get and gobble whenever 
met, but of these, three are superior. They 
are morels (Morchella esculenta ). chan¬ 
terelles ( Cantharellus cibarius) and oys¬ 
ters ( Pleurotus ostreatus). 

Unfortunately, in an otherwise splen¬ 
did foraging year, about the only plants 
that didn’t do very well were the morels, 
which normally are among the first good 
mushrooms to appear in the spring. Last 
spring they simply weren't there, a fail¬ 
ure noted generally by everyone. Nor¬ 
mally secretive and competitive, mush- 
roomers spent a lot of time in 1977 poor- 
mouthing among themselves, theorizing 
about what had happened. Some thought 
the hard winter had done in the morels, 
while others held the unseasonably hot 
spring responsible, but nobody really 
knew. Maybe the monsters got them. 

Whatever the reason, blessedly it af¬ 
fected only the morels. Chanterelles, yel¬ 
low vase-shaped fungi that grow best on 
mountainsides under heavy deciduous or 
evergreen shade, were in at least regular 
supply. Oysters were in absolutely mar¬ 
velous abundance. Choosing among 
these three species solely on gastronom- 
ical grounds is silly, like trying to rate am¬ 
brosia. nectar and manna. But for a va¬ 
riety of practical foraging reasons I am 
inclined, especially after last year, to give 
oysters the nod. They are cosmopolitan, 
continued 
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being distributed across much of the 
country, and have a long fruiting season, 
appearing in the spring, slacking off in 
the hot weather, but coming on again 
strong in the fall and lasting until early 
winter. Last year had a lot of cool, moist 
weather, which they like, and oysters 
were there for the foraging in all but three 
months—January. February and July. 

Oysters got their common name be¬ 
cause they are usually dead- to cream- 
white in color, ovalish in shape, fleshy 
in substance. Individual caps are large— 
up to a foot across—and they grow, most¬ 
ly on dead wood, in clusters of a dozen 
or more caps. Consequently, they are 
very easy to spot, and once you have 
found a colony it will always provide at 
least one meal and often several. You can 
do with oysters what you do with any 
mushrooms—put them in soups, salads 
or hors d’oeuvres, but we purists deride 
such mincing uses. All that is necessary 
is to fry them in butter, for 10 minutes 
or so, until the moisture has stewed out 
and the edges begin to brown and curl. 
So prepared, three or four of the big caps 
will make a substantial main dish that 
tastes something like a combination of 
good steak and fresh shellfish, and pro¬ 
vides all the explanation any rational per¬ 
son needs as to why there are such crowds 
of wild-mushroom hunters. 

The mushroom is a classic example of 
a wild thing that is not only edible but 
also preeminently worth eating. There is 
a lot of other flora that, while techni¬ 
cally possible to ingest without harmful 
effect, gives very little sustenance or plea¬ 
sure. As far as I am concerned, there is a 
whole mess of late spring and early sum¬ 
mer herbage that falls into this category: 
knotweeds, pigweeds, lanibs'-quarters, 
milkweeds, land cresses, plantains and a 
whole tedious assortment of docks. A 
good many contemporary authorities are 
very big on these weeds and have touted 
them in books, on TV and. for all I know, 
in art movies—perhaps because there are 
so many of them that a few remarks about 
each will give nice heft to a manuscript. 
Artistic value aside, most of this green¬ 
ery tastes like either bitter lettuce or 
bland okra. Also, it is so common as to 
provide little in the way of exciting 
foraging. 

Before selling forth to browse on such 
plants it is well to review certain histor¬ 
ical facts. People have been into eating 


for a long time, during which they have 
investigated much of the flora, captured 
all they could of it. and put it into gar¬ 
dens and farms. The edible species left 
in the wild tend to fall into one of two 
broad categories. First, there are things 
like mushrooms that are very desirable 
but have stubbornly resisted domestica¬ 
tion. Second, there arc plants like, say, 
curly dock that could easily be domes¬ 
ticated (in fact, they are always forcing 
their way into gardens as weeds) but have 
not been because they make such sad. 
poor food. A good question to ask these 
herbs is, "Why hasn’t the Jolly Green 
Giant caught you?” 

S o as not to be dismissed as an in¬ 
flexible green-vegetable bigot, I 
will gladly admit there are excep¬ 
tions. Mixed with cream cheese, 
watercress makes a passable sandwich, 
and it grows in boggy places that are usu¬ 
ally a pleasure to visit. Day-lily buds, 
boiled and buueved or fried In bauer, 
are not bad. Both are at least semi- 
domesticated, the former being available 
in better fresh-vegetable markets and the 
latter in Oriental specialty shops. A more 
curious exception is poke, which grow-s 
everywhere, including through stone 
walls. In the spring it sends up big bun¬ 
dles of tender green shoots that are at 
least as good as asparagus but have a nice 
peppery taste all their own. Considering 
how hardy, prolific and tasty it is, it 
would seem that the Giant would have 
caught the poke long ago. In parts of Eu¬ 
rope this native North American plant 
is grown in gardens. Here it is generally 
left in the wild, probably because it scares 
a lot of people. The difficulty is that while 
poke shoots are agreeable, they turn ugly 
as they age. The mature stalks, leaves, 
berries and, especially, roots contain phy- 
tolaccin. a drug with both cathartic and 
narcotic properties, which, in theory, is 
potentially lethal. 

Before we leave this interesting if for¬ 
midable plant, another foraging attribute 
of poke should be noted. Late in the fall, 
when there is not much greenery, poke 
roots should be dug up. If nothing else, 
this is a very good exercise, because the 
roots are about the size of a Pekingese 
and have a great talent for wrapping 
themselves around rocks. The crown of 
the excavated root will be peppered with 
a lot of little green knobs. If the root is 


taken into a warm house or basement, 
planted and treated more or less like an 
indoor lily bulb, these bud knots will start 
sending up shoots. They can be picked 
(after which more will appear) and eat¬ 
en. giving welcome relief from the spon¬ 
gy Florida and Texas truck produce that 
is about all that is otherwise available 
during Northern winters. If the shoots 
shoot faster than they can be eaten, that 
is all right, too. They will turn into large, 
coarse houseplants that are no uglier than 
philodendron. 

Certain feral rabbit foods aside, dur¬ 
ing the nice summer days, respectable 
foragers concentrate on berries, for sev¬ 
eral good reasons. In the first place, 
though they may not be as superior to 
their domesticated relatives as wild 
mushrooms are to tame ones, feral ber¬ 
ries are still better. It is well to remem¬ 
ber that the object of most domestication 
is to maximize quantity and appearance, 
rather than quality. To get bulky, cos¬ 
metically appealing berries, the \asvc nod¬ 
ules are often compressed or eliminated. 

The thorns on most wild bushes are 
much thornier than those on tame plants, 
but this is not all bad. Brier patches, even 
in very settled places, often amount to 
mini-wildernesses. In the middle of a 
stand of ferocious blackberry canes one 
is seldom troubled by salespersons, mug¬ 
gers or pollsters. They arc also fine places 
to become better acquainted with nest¬ 
ing birds, woodchucks, snakes and a lot 
of interesting bugs. 

In addition, unlike a lot of foraging 
that is solitary (cither because practition¬ 
ers cannot get anyone else to share their 
passion or because they don't want any¬ 
body along with whom they may have 
to share what they find), berrying, which 
goes better the more hands you have, has 
a long social tradition. After the hard 
work of planting corn and taking scalps 
was finished, the Iroquois made a fes¬ 
tival out of berry picking, using the oc¬ 
casion for gossiping, cracking jokes, ar¬ 
ranging treaties and plotting w-ars. More 
recently, but still a long lime ago. there 
were always a couple of fine midsummer 
days, at least in the St. Joe River valley 
of southern Michigan, when extended 
family groups would lake an informal 
holiday, pack a picnic and go off into 
the brambles to pick berries and have a 
little fun. 

Such customs have deteriorated, but 
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even so. during the lush 1977 berry sea¬ 
son we were able to put together a con¬ 
genial party of mixed pickers: two daugh¬ 
ters. one daughter's boyfriend and three 
golden retrievers. The daughter-boy¬ 
friend team was handicapped, having 
only two free hands for the unit. The un¬ 
attached daughter’s concentration was 
poor by reason of her having to pay close 
attention to a disc jockey who was giv¬ 
ing important announcements via por¬ 
table radio about something called the 
Top 40. The dogs, however, did very well. 
Frightened of grouse, unwilling to fetch 
anything more useful than wet sneakers, 
they are splendid berry retrievers. If they 
have to, they will worm their way deep 
into the briers, nipping off and gobbling 
down the fattest berries, although they 
prefer to lurk about until a berry pail is 
left unguarded, then muzzle in as if it con¬ 
tained sweet kibble. 

Any discussion of how to pick berries 
would seem as superfluous as the sort of 
thing that now regularly appears in large 
books with titles like The Joy of Back¬ 
packing that give technical advice on 
how to walk. Any child, woman, man or 
dog who cannot figure out how to get a 
berry into a bucket or a mouth has a se¬ 
vere problem. Nor is there much need 
to dwell on what to do with berries once 
you have them home. They are good 
plain or with cream, and are even better 
if pureed (which removes their most ob¬ 
jectionable feature—lots of seeds) and 
poured over ice cream. You can make 
jams, jellies, wines and cordials out of 
them, according to formulas that any de¬ 
cent cookbook or great aunt will provide. 
As a sample, courtesy of a very decent sis¬ 
ter-in-law: set aside two quarts of ripe, 
wild, unwashed raspberries. Boil four 
cups of sugar in three of water; cool to 
room temperature. Pour mixture over the 
berries and mix with a fifth of vodka. 
Cover the container—cheesecloth will 
do but panty hose are better. Let it alone 
until at least Veteran’s Day and then 
drink with pleasure, but some care. 

Wild berries are low in natural acids. 
As a result, almost any concoction made 
with them seems to be improved by add¬ 
ing a few shots of fresh lime juice. An¬ 
other personal culinary observation is 
that it is often rewarding to substitute 
honey for all or part of the sugar called 
for in recipes. 

Among other improbable kin. we have 


a sister and brother-in-law who sonic 
time ago dropped out of the Eastern ac¬ 
ademic world and retreated, or advanced, 
to the Missouri Ozarks. where they have 
become upwardly mobile beekeepers. 
Now we are able to arrange trades— 
smoky maple syrup for the best South¬ 
ern highland honey a bee ever made. Of 
course, this is tame, easy-to-come-by 
honey. The wild, hard way is to go out 
foraging for it. an urge that overcame sev¬ 
eral of us one hot August afternoon when 
everyone was restless for lack of adven¬ 
ture and moments of truth. 

C ollecting wild honey is a border¬ 
line activity, like frog gigging, 
halfway between hunting and 
foraging, and perhaps should be 
excluded from this report. A better rea¬ 
son for not dwelling on subsequent hap¬ 
penings is that they were as humiliating 
as they were painful. Briefly, we set off 
to a nearby cabin that once belonged to 
a moonshiner. One wall of it had been oc¬ 
cupied for several seasons by an active 
swarm of honeybees. When we were 
done we had a ruined cabin wall, a small 
brush fire (in hopes of creating a smudge). 
27 beestings in assorted human hides, and 
a faithful but stupid golden retriever with 
one eye swollen shut. We also had. after 
sticks, roofing nails and a dead mouse 
were removed, a gallon of honey. It was 
molasses-colored and semifermented. 
but it added a genuinely wild clement to 
berry recipes. 

All the local wild berries—straw, dew. 
black, rasp and wine—did exceptionally 
well last year, but the elderberries did 
best of all. In mid-August the tall, spin¬ 
dly bushes were bent double by the 
weight of heavy clusters of fat, dark pur¬ 
ple fruits. There is an odd thing about el¬ 
derberries—fresh and raw they are awful 
to nauseating. They have a used taste, 
like old. musty medicine. Cooking dis¬ 
sipates this unpleasant flavor. Elderber¬ 
ries are prime jelly material, combining 
excellently with a lot of other fruits, par¬ 
ticularly wild grapes and May apples. A 
good bit of elderberry vinegar is unin¬ 
tentionally made by people attempting 
to make elderberry wine. Elderberries 
can be dried in the sun. Properly with¬ 
ered. they look like mouse droppings, but 
they can be stored indefinitely and used 
with good results in chutneys. stews and 
baked goods. 


We tried all these things that fine sea¬ 
son but the best elderberry concoction 
was a new one. We should have known 
about it before, because all the ingredi¬ 
ents were familiar, but we didn't and 
might never have known except for a tip 
in the published works of the late Euell 
Gibbons. Now Gibbons was a knowl¬ 
edgeable and indefatigable forager—and 
a central Pennsylvania one. too. At times 
he was a bit overenthusiastic. particularly 
when it came to green weeds, but on el¬ 
derberries he was. if anything, too 
subdued. 

First you need elderberry juice, which 
you get like any other fruit juice—mush¬ 
ing a bunch of stewed berries through a 
filter. Then you get a bushel or so of 
bright red sumac berry spikes. Scarlet su¬ 
mac. which grows everywhere in poor, 
abandoned corners of the land, has a bad 
name because a much different bush is 
called poison sumac. However, the scar¬ 
let species ( Rhus glabra) is harmless. If 
the berry spikes arc swished around in a 
tubful of water for a time, they yield a 
very drinkable infusion. (After swishing 
and before drinking, the runoff should 
be strained. Sumac berries are hairy, and 
the hairs will clog up around the soft pal¬ 
ate if they are not removed.) Straight, it 
is an interesting drink—astringent, lem¬ 
ony by reason of its malic acid content, 
but quite thin. It was obviously intended 
to be mixed—as Gibbons knew—with el¬ 
derberry juice (about three to one in 
favor of the sumac), because elderberry 
juice has a very fuil flavor but lacks the 
acid tang. Together with as much honey 
as seems good, you have what might be 
called sulderade. and also very nearly the 
perfect drink. It is the kind of thing that 
around here is said to whiten the teeth, 
sweeten the breath and make childbear¬ 
ing a pleasure, 

After they have finished with berries, 
a good many foragers go nutting, but I 
am not one of them. I have nothing 
against nuts—in fact, am very much in 
favor of them—but I have quite a lot 
against shelling nuts. As a matter of per¬ 
sonal prejudice and sloth, this seems to 
me to be tedious, mostly indoor work, as 
aggravating as fixing wobbly chairs and 
no more interesting than painting win¬ 
dow sashes. Fortunately it is possible 
around here to have your nuts without 
personally cracking them. There are lots 
of productive trees in the mountains, and 
continued 
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harvesting them was once a scmicom- 
mcrcial proposition. There used to be a 
tradition that if you had enough kids you 
could pay the fall taxes by setting them 
to work shelling nuts to sell in local mar¬ 
kets. Taxes and kids both having become 
more formidable, this is now a memory 
instead of an economic fact. Assiduous 
social foraging, however, will turn up a 
few clans with whom it is still possible 
to trade for jars of butternut, hickory nut 
and walnut meats. 

Besides the obvious advantages, not 
doing nut work keeps a forager fresh for 
pawpaw season, which comes at about 
the same time as nut season. The paw¬ 
paw is a wild exotic, a relative of. and al¬ 
most as good as. the tropical custard 
apple. Here we arc almost at the north¬ 
ern limits of the pawpaw's range, and it 
is found chiefly in patches on bottom¬ 
lands. Once—and perhaps still—along 
the St. Joseph it was called the Mich¬ 
igan banana. How and why it got this 
far is a mystery, but a blessed one. 

The approved way of finding pawpaws 
is to organize your life so you have an ab¬ 
solutely free day in the best part of Sep¬ 
tember. Take to the Potomac. Monocacy 
or Susquehanna River in a canoe. Put in 
a congenial friend or two and several bot¬ 
tles of dry white wine. Paddles may be 
carried but should not be overused, the 
proper method of progress being a slow, 
idle float. In God’s good time you may 
come upon some clumps of small, slen¬ 
der trees with big. jungly-looking leaves. 
As you near them you will get a whiff of 
a sweet jungly smell. This will be the paw¬ 
paw patch. Shake the trees very gently. 
Some elongated, potato-shaped fruits will 
fall to the ground. Pick up the ones that 
give a little splat as they hit. Eat as many 
as you can and drink the wine. 

Green pawpaws are rock hard and bit¬ 
ter. Overripe ones disintegrate into a kind 
of sticky compost. Pawpaws are exactly 
right—and great for a few days—when 
they resemble old. bad bananas in color 
and consistency. In this condition paw¬ 
paws are difficult to transport and ugly 
to look at. which is why they are seldom 
items of commerce. But every right- 
minded possum, raccoon, fox and squir¬ 
rel in the neighborhood, as well as a great 
array of birds and insects, as well as we 
foragers, knows when pawpaws are ripe 
and admires them. Thus there is consid¬ 
erable urgency in getting to the trees be¬ 


fore the beasts have stripped them. Im¬ 
mediate sensual rewards aside, making 
the right pawpaw connection gives a sat¬ 
isfying. attuned-with-thc-world feeling of 
being in exactly the right place at pre¬ 
cisely the right time. 

L ike winning football quarter¬ 
backs. successful foragers tend to 
take what is given them—that is. 
they arc opportunists rather than 
grand strategists. But toward the end of 
that remarkable year. I decided to force 
matters, to search intentionally for some¬ 
thing I had not had in a long lime but re¬ 
membered from the St. Joe River days 
as being worthy—persimmons. 

The persimmon tree, like the pawpaw, 
is essentially a tropical species (related 
to the Asiatic ebonies) and probably nev¬ 
er was common in the central Pennsyl¬ 
vania mountains. It is increasingly rare 
now because many of the larger trees 
have been cut. the fine-grained wood be¬ 
ing useful for certain kinds of cabinet¬ 
making. Naturally, those who know the 
whereabouts of surviving trees are chary 
about passing the information on to those 
who do not. But late last fall, after some 
traipsing and trespassing, we came upon 
a grove of four substantial and bountiful 
trees. They were on land owned by a con¬ 
genial octogenarian who said he had been 
happily feeding in this grove for 70 years 
and at this time of life did not mind shar¬ 
ing. moderately, with serious-minded 
colleagues. 

As with pawpaws, getting persimmon 
fruit at the right time is critical. A green 
persimmon (actually yellow) is astringent 
beyond belief, puckering the mouth like 
no lemon or pickle ever invented. They 
are dead ripe when they are about the 
color of badly frozen apples and the con¬ 
sistency (as well as shape and size) of 
stewed prunes. Persimmons being very 
slow ripeners. this seldom occurs until 
Thanksgiving or later. They will contin¬ 
ue hanging on bare, leafless limbs until 
they are knocked ofTby winter winds and 
blizzards. Persimmons, therefore, are 
among the very last of the season's 
forage. 

After one has found properly ripened 
persimmons, one first eats a few hand¬ 
fuls. Persimmons are sometimes called 
sugarplum trees, which may give you an 
idea of their taste. The second thing to 
do is pick up or pry out of the frozen 


ground all the windfall and get them back 
to the kitchen immediately. Mash them 
and strain out the seeds and skins. Get 
at least two cups of the pulp. Mix up 
of a pound of butter with two cups of 
honey and three jiggers of maple syrup. 
Someplace else mix four cups of flour, 
four eggs and a tablespoon of baking 
soda. Then put those two batches togeth¬ 
er and add the two cups of persimmon 
pulp and a cup or so of wild walnut or 
hickory nut meats. Stir some more. Put 
the baiter in greased cake pans and bake 
for an hour, or until ready, at about 325°. 
When it goes into the oven the batter is 
orange, taking its color from the persim¬ 
mon pulp, While baking, it turns a deep, 
rich chocolate color. It also turns mag¬ 
nificent, the finished loaves being a bit 
stiffer than pudding, much juicier than 
any cake and. 1 think any reasonable glut¬ 
ton would agree, belter than both. In a 
year of exceptionally keen competition, 
what with sulderade and all those oyster 
mushrooms. Persimmon Delight was the 
best of all. The loaves can be frozen 
and the Delight judiciously and thera¬ 
peutically spread out through the dark 
winter. 

There is something else thai can and 
will be said about foraging. I will ap¬ 
proach it by analogy. The recognized 
function of a photo album is to serve 
as an aid to nostalgia. A loaf of Per¬ 
simmon Delight can perform much the 
same function, although it works on 
tne mina tnrougn me iasie uuus lamei 
than by means of the optic nerves. In it 
is the taste of December persimmons. 
October walnuts. August honey and 
March maple. It docs not taste like these 
months or seasons any more than a flat 
photographic print of. say. a bride real¬ 
ly looks like a bride. However, the tastes 
are indelibly associated with phenomena 
that cannot be reproduced, inasmuch 
as they occurred in the past and will 
never reoccur in the same way—cer¬ 
tain peculiar conditions of sun and snow, 
sensations of fire and beesting, how 
daughters and boyfriends once sounded 
and looked in summer fields. We sel¬ 
dom think of them as having that func¬ 
tion. but our gustative and tactile fac¬ 
ulties stimulate recall in very subtle and 
moving ways. 

Also, of course, something like Per¬ 
simmon Delight permits you to have your 
memories and eat them. too. end 
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No way 1 Not for Brooks Robinson the 
man who has won 16 straight Gold Gloves 
"It takes a combination of skill and anticipation. ' 
says Brooks. 

"And that's exactly what makes SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED games so great, too. Victory 
rests not with luck, but with your own skill— 
and your ability to anticipate your opponent's 
strategy. You call the shots, make all the decisions 
To me. SI games are the closest thing to 
being on the field itself 


Baseball Strategy SI0.00 


Here is a fast-paced game based entirely on skill. In fact, there 
are no dice, spinners, chance cards, or luck elements 
whatsoever. You get complete 25-man rosters of two equal 
teams so the fortunes of your team are determined by your 
decisions alone As manager. YOU set the lineups, make 
substitutions, determine offensive and defensive strategies As 
catcher. YOU call every pitch As hitter. YOU try to outguess 
the pitcher. You even run the front office." making trades and 
setting up leagues. If you think you've got what it takes to 
manage in the big leagues. Baseball Strategy is the game for 
you. 


Superstar Baseball SI 0.00 

Now YOU can manage 96 greatest players of all time—Hank 
Aaron. Mays, Ty Cobb. Koufax. Babe Ruth. Clemente. Brooks 
Robinson and many more It's up to YOU to get them to perform 
at optimum. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED has "scouted" all 96 
superstars by computer-analyzing the official game-by-game 
records of their careers, converting all this information to 
Player Performance Cards that let YOU make all the moves— 
from front office" right on down Get Superstar Baseball today, 
and prove just how good a manager you really are 


More Games for All Seasons: 

Track Meet si 0.00 take tne pan ot an actual Olympic 
champ in all tO decathlon events 
Basketball Strategy $10.00 -last-action game ot skill 
where you control players ot varying abilities. iust as in real 
hie 

Paydirt $10.00 re-createanentireAFL/NFlseasonwilh 
Play/Action Charts based on all pro team performances 
College Football $10.00 -32 ol the greatest teams trom 
out ot the past yours to match up in dream games ot 
your choice 

Challenge Football S 10.00 a decision-making game lo 
challenge your savvy ot inside lootball 
Football Strategy $10.00-award winning game based 
on play-caihng genius ol the legendary Johnny Unitas 
Challenge Goll $10.00—famous Pebble Beach 
reproduced magnificently m scale tor you to master 
Go tor the Green $10.00-replay 18 super holes trom 
such courses as Menon. Olympic Ballusrol. Augusta, many 
others 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES 

Depf. SI-2, PO Box 3640. Baltimore, Maryland 21214 

Seno me ihe game(s) ordered below I enclose $10.00 per game plus $1.00 per order tor handling 

Be sure to include I he FREE Sports Tnvia booklet □ Superstar Baseball □ GofortheGreen 

O Baseball Strategy □ Challenge Football □ Paydirt a Track Meet 

□ Basketball Strategy □ Challenge Goll □ College Football □ Football Strategy 


Name 







□ BankAmericard 

□ Master Charge 


—Nn i r 1111 it i it i m 

Signature 

F*piration Date 


Checks Payable to The Avalon Hill Game Co.. Dept Sl-2 PO Box 3640 Baltimore. MD 21214 















FOR me RECORD 

A roundup of the week March 13-19 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL MONTCLAIR STATE'* 
women'* learn bcal Queens 75-60. MARYLAND de¬ 
feated Southern Connecticut State 93-63. WAYLAND 
BAPTIST beat North Carolina State 72-55 and UCLA 
defeated Stephen F Austin 86-60 to advance to the 
semifinals of the AlAW National tournament. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE BASKETBALL —INDEPENDENCE 
IKans.) beat Niagara of Sanborn (N Y.162-61 at Hutch¬ 
inson. Kans to w in its second consecutive NJC'AA title. 

PANOLA (Ten.) defeated East Mississippi 67-63 at 
Overland Park. Kans. for it* second straight women's 
NJCAA championship. 

PRO BASKETBALL -Portland, still without Bill Walton 
and Lloyd Neal, dropped its fourth game in a row for 
the first time since 1975 but clinched the Pacific Di¬ 
vision title. The Blazers lost to Buffalo 96-90. New Or¬ 
leans 109-103 and San Antonio 118-99. At week's end 
Portland was able to pul together a 105-86 victory over 
Atlanta. Phoenix' four losses helped the Trail Blazers 
clinch. Philadelphia, which beat the slumping New York 
Knicks 141-127, finished the week 4-0 and clinched 
the Atlantic Division title. John Havlicck. who i* re¬ 
tiring this spring, scored a season-high 32 points against 
Phoenix and became the only player in NBA history to 
surpass 1.000 points in 16 straight seasons. On Friday 
Buffalo (3-1) slipped past Milwaukee 136-127 in a foul- 
plagued game (IIS free throws). Even the Nets em¬ 
barrassed the Suns. Rookies Bernard King and Eddie 
Jordan combined for 60 points, and King grabbed 17 re¬ 
bounds and had nine assists as the Nets (3-11 beat Phoe¬ 
nix 117-98. After dropping games to Detroit (2-2) 
106-98 and New Jersey 106-104. Houston had its long¬ 
est losing streak III games) since 1968, when the fran¬ 
chise was in San Diego. But Calvin Murphy continued 
to shine for the Rockets. His 57 points against the Nets 
was the highest single-game performance this season. 

BOWLING—DAVE DAVIS beat Earl Anthony 235-186 
to win a SI 00.000 PBA tournament in St. Louis. 

BOXING—CARLOS PALOMINO retained his WBC 
welterweight title, knocking out Mimoun Mohatar of 
Morocco in Las Vegas. It was Palomino's 20th knock¬ 
out and gave him a 26-1 -3 record. 

FENCING—NOTRE DAME defeated the University of 
Pennsylvania 121—110 for its second straight NCAA 

GOLF-JACK NICKLAUS shot a onc-over-par 289 to 
win the S344.200 Tournament Players Championship 


in Jacksonville by one stroke over Lou Graham. It was 
Nicklaus' third TPC title and second victory this sea¬ 
son (page 20). 

SAFI Y LITTLE-beai Nancy Lope/ on Ihc Isl hole of a 
playoff to win the SI50,000 Kathryn Ctosby/Honda 
Civic Classic in San Diego. Little shot a final-round 65 
to equal Lopez' six-under-par 282- 

HOCKEY—NHL: Back on the ice after a year's layoff. 
Derek Sanderson scored his 200th career goal against 
the team that only five months ago had dumped him 
for reporting to camp out of shape. However. Sander¬ 
son's goal wasn't enough for Pittsburgh, which lost to 
Vancouver 7 4. The Spectrum definitely isn't hospitable 
to the Colorado Rockies Philadelphia handed the Rock 
ies their 10th consecutive loss there, dropping Colo¬ 
rado's road record to 1-24-10. Playing at home to the 
largest crowd in their two-year history. 16.) 10. the 
Rockies defeated Vancouver 3-1 It seemed like the 
same old game for the Minnesota North Stars, who in 
their 10-year history have never won in Boston. This 
time it was 7-2, Bruins. Until last week, the only team 
Guy Lafleur had not scored against this season was Chi¬ 
cago. When the Canadicns defeated the Black Hawks 
6-2. Lafleur scored goal No. 55, tops in the league In a 

6- 3 win over the Kings. Lafleur got goal No. 56. This is 
the fourth successive season in which Lafleur has scored 
50 or more goals. 

WHA: Defeating Birmingham 6-0 and Indianapolis 

7- 0. New England increased its second-place lead to 
four points over Houston. Birmingham broke the ma¬ 
jor league record of 1.980 penalty minutes when Gillcs 
Bilodeau was assessed with a fighting infraction at 18:21 
in the second period at New England. The Whalers 
went on to snap Cincinnati's four-game win streak 6-2, 
while Edmonton did the same to Winnipeg with a 6-2 

HORSE RACING—ESOPS FOIBLES ($30.20), Chris Me 
Carron up. won the SI24,750 Louisiana Derby by a 
head over Quadratic at the Fair Grounds in New Or¬ 
leans. The 3-year-old coll covered the I 1 /, miles in 
I SOVi. two seconds off the track record. 

MARATHON—MARTY COOKSEY won ihc first Avon 
International women's event, held in Atlanta, in 2:46-16 
(page 24). 

MOTOR SPORTS—Averaging 142.520 mph in his Thun- 
dc-ibiid. BOBBY ALLISON uccd to a one-lap vicluiy 
ahead of Dave Marcis' Chevrolet in ihc $305,800 At¬ 
lanta 500 at Hampton. Ga. 


SWIMMING—ARIZONA STATE* women's team out- 
scored runner-up Florida 533-464 to win its second 
straight team title in the AfAW national championship 
meet in Durham. N C 

TENNIS—EVONNE GOOLAGONG beat Chris Evert 
4-6. 6-1. 6-4 to win the SI00.000 Virginia Slims tour¬ 
nament m Boston (page 68). 

HAROI D SOLOMON and VITAS GFRUI AtTlSwon 
ihc final two singles matches to complete a 4-1 victory 
over South Africa in Nashville that sent the U S. to the 
American Zone Davis Cup final* 

WRESTLING—IOWA won its third NCAA title in Col¬ 
lege Park. Md. The individual champions: Jimmy Jack- 
son lOkla. St.), heavyweight: Ron Jeidy (Wisconsin). 
190 pounds: Mark Lieberman (Lehigh). 177; Keith 
Stearns (Oklahoma). 167: Lee Kemp (Wisconsin). 158: 
Mark Churclla (Michigan), ISO; Dan Hicks (Oregon Si I. 
142: Ken Mallory (MontclairSt.I. 134: Mike Land (Iowa 
St.). 126; Andy Daniels (Ohio U.). 118 (page 76). 

MILEPOSTS HIRED: DICK HARTER. 47. to replace 
John Bach, who resigned as basketball coach at Penn 
Slate. Harter coached at the University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia in 1966-71 and had an 88-44 record. He was 113-81 
during his seven years at Oregon. JIM HANEY. 29. as 
basketball coach at Oregon. Haney has been an assis¬ 
tant to Harter for the past seven seasons. DON DEVOE. 
36, as basketball coach at Tennessee, succeeding Ray 
Meats, who resigned because of ill health. DeVoe 
coached at Wyoming for the past two seasons and had 
a 29-25 record. 

FIRED: As basketball coach at Auburn University. BOB 
DAVIS. 50. Davis' teams have had a 70-61 rccotd since 
1973. 

RESIGNED: KEN EDWARDS. 34. as basketball coach 
at Portland State He established a six-year record of 
94-63. 

TRADED: Oakland A s Pilcher VIDA BLUE. 28. to 
the San Francisco Giants for seven players, including 
Outfielder Gary Thomasson and Pitcher Dave Hc.iv- 
crlo. and an estimated S400.000 in cash 


CREDITS 

6—tony Triolo. IS —drawing oy SOW. 20 . 21—Tony 
I nolo 22—Art Senz. 23— Tony Tnolc 26—Heinz 
<luefr i- f- 27—Manny M-llan. 26. 29—Rich C'arkson 
dell) Manny (center). James Drake 04—Tony 

'onsic 69—Marvin E Newman. 70—Harry Bonso-1 

76—lohn lacono. so—Peter Reao Mil er 


FACIES HIM THE CIROW/D 



ROGER HOLMES 


A 6' 4" senior guard. 
Roger led Fountain Val¬ 
ley High to its second 
straight Sunset League 
title. Roger holds the 
school scoring records for 
single game (36). season 
(546). varsity (junior and 
senior years, 951) and re¬ 
bounds (7.9 per game). 



BRIAN DENMAN 

Broom i s 

Competing in the Cardi¬ 
nal Hayes Games. Brian. 
18, a Boys & Girls High 
senior, set a high school 
flat-floor record of 49.0 
for the 440. He also is the 
state and New York City 
champion at 300 yards, 
with times of 32.2 and 
31.8, respectively, 



JOHN MOFFET 


John, who swam in the 
11-12 age group, holds 
the national records for 
the 100-yard breaststroke 
(1:04.36). the 100-mcter 
breaststroke (1:14.6) and 
the 200-meter individual 
medley (2:23.26). Last 
year he ranked in the top 
10 in 17 events. 



MIKE ARMSTRONG 

Essex Jinctio*. Vt, 

Armstrong. 32. a financial 
planner for IBM. won the 
Vermont Golden Gloves 
welterweight title on a 
unanimous decision over 
Brad Cunningham. Arm¬ 
strong had not boxed for 
12 years, and his last win 
was in 1965 when he took 
(he lightweight ride 



PATTY OELEHANTY 

Wist Lose, branch, NJ 

A forward on the Shore 
Regional High girls' bas¬ 
ketball team. Patty, 17. 
has led her team in re¬ 
bounding for the past four 
years. She also scored 
2.534 career points, help¬ 
ing the Devils win two 
Shore Conference divi¬ 
sional (riles. 



CECIL BEISEL 

Pemrv.Oma 

Cecil. 18. is the stale's 
first four-time high school 
wrestling champion and 
has a career record of 
78-2-2. This season, Ce¬ 
cil, competing as a heavy¬ 
weight. led his team to its 
eighth consecutive small- 
school title, a national 
scholastic record. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


BASEBALL'S INNOVATOR 

Sir: 

II is sad that Bill Vccck is not the Com¬ 
missioner of Baseball, because then the whole 
baseball world would benefit from this great 
man’s innovative genius instead of just the 
Chicago White Sox fans ( Y'AII Come On 
Down, Y'Heah. March 13). Hats off to Y'ecck 
for restoring some of the magic and flair of 
baseball’s golden era. 

Da\ io L. Dors 
Beaver Dam. Wis. 

Sir: 

It was great to read about Veeck’s Wrecks 
and their striving to be No. I. What really 
caught my eye. though, was the disgruntled 
look on the face of superstar Bobby Bonds. 
Could you have him smile next time? It looks 
as though he can hardly wait for next year 
when he may be a free agent. 

Kirk Brinovec 
Springfield. Mo. 

Sir: 

Bobby Bonds' description of the Chicago 
White Sox uniform is accurate. ‘"Different” 
is just the word. Shirts not tucked in and col¬ 
lars sticking out—that is not the way I think 
a baseball uniform should look, 

Jeff Lindemann 
Saline. Mich. 

THE UNEMPLOYMENT LINE 

Sir: 

Ron Reid's article. Coach. You're Fired! 
(March 13) was an emotional view of pro foot¬ 
ball and its big-business overtones. When big 
business finds itself lagging behind its com¬ 
petition. it replaces the field general and his 
crew much the way the head coach of a team 
is replaced. The one difference is that a pro 
sports franchise is in a way the spiritual prop¬ 
erty of the fans. Corporate firings occur every 
day. but they don’t affect us the way a firing 
in sports does. It hurts even more when a 
man of Paul Wiggins stature is involved. 

Richard W. Daidone 
New York City 
Sir: 

Your article exposing the untimely and un¬ 
just dismissal by the Kansas City Chiefs of 
Coach Paul Wiggin and his staff represented 
journalism at its finest. In 1957 I was recruit¬ 
ed by Stanford University, and Paul Wiggin. 
then a graduate student, spent two days with 
me. In later years I talked with him several 
times when he served as an assistant coach for 
the 49ers. He is an extremely dedicated and 
personable individual. It’s a shame Lamar 
Hunt & Co. did not stand by this fine man. 

Darryl Eisner 
Westlake Village. Calif. 


Sir: 

Why all the sympathy for Paul Wiggin? I 
can see his family getting upset, but all the cry¬ 
ing seems a little ridiculous. Wiggin never did 
anything to warrant staying on as coach. Tak¬ 
ing a 5-9 team halfway through a season that 
would see it finish 2-12. second worst in the 
league, doesn't take loo much talent, and get¬ 
ting paid $65,000 a year for three years isn't 
bad. 

Mark Friedman 
Needham. Mass. 

THE WORLD OF CLAIMERS 

Sir: 

Thank you for Dcmmic Stathoplos' earthy 
insight into the world of trainer June John¬ 
son (It's June in Midwinter. March 13). Solid 
reporting on all levels of racing is what a great 
sports magazine must give its readers. 

It's too bad June and her husband Wade 
ever left quarter-horse racing. Los Alamitos 
Race Course and the legend that is Go Man 
Go. While Charles Town and Shenandoah 
Downs are battling cold weather (3°F.) and 
uncertain futures, quarter-horse racing is 
booming. Los Alamitos' winter meeting av¬ 
eraged 6.909 fans, who bet $886,335 daily. 
And this Orange County. Calif, track seldom, 
if ever, sees a below-freezi ng day. 

Ed Dobson 
Poway. Calif. 

Sir: 

One may thrill to a magnificent race run 
by a beautiful colt like Alydar. but the ma¬ 
jority of racehorses arc like those that haunt 
the tracks of Charles Town and Shenando¬ 
ah—nameless, broken-down, doomed; ap¬ 
pearing for a brief moment, then forgotten. 
This is the true face of racing, not the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby, the Preaknessorthc Belmont. 

I commend your reporting the facts on 
what really goes on behind the scene at tracks 
such as Charles Town, but I must condemn 
your position. You almost made the use of Bu- 
tazolidin and Lasix sound humane, when, in 
my opinion, the drugs are used so that crip¬ 
pled horses, not feeling any pain, will run fast¬ 
er than their old and sore legs or torn mem¬ 
branes would otherwise carry them. The 
result is a breakdown, and the miserable an¬ 
imal is finally put out of its pain for good. It 
would be interesting to see statistics on how 
many horses on Bute break down as com¬ 
pared with horses not on Bute. 

Lauren Brigham 
St. Davids. Pa. 

ACHING BACKS 

Sir: 

As one of the many sufferers of lower back 
problems I was extremely disappointed with 


the superficial treatment of this subject in 
your article How To Put Bad Bucks Behind 
You (March 13). I recall your articles on ten¬ 
nis elbow and on the knee, which, by com¬ 
parison. could have come from Scientific 
American. Your readers deserve better than 
to have their lower back pain increased by 
such journalism. 

WillCarleion 
Los Altos. Calif. 

Sir: 

After three pregnancies in rapid succession 
and constantly having to lift one or more 
young children I had chronic low back pain. 
I took up belly dancing shortly after the birth 
of my third baby. The improvement was re¬ 
markable. This is one therapy that is not only 
effective, but also cheap and loads of fun. 

Margaret S. Lanakd. M.D 
Phoenix. Ariz. 

• Si's medical expert cautions that while ex¬ 
ercise to strengthen the back muscles is ob¬ 
viously the best treatment and belly dancing 
may provide this for some, sudden belly danc¬ 
ing, like sudden tennis on the weekend, may 
result in the opposite effect.—ED 

VIEWS OF BRADENTON 

Sir: 

After reading Larry Keith’s story "Florida 
Like You Want It To Be" (March 6), I find it 
difficult to believe he was describing the same 
community I have been proud and privileged 
to call home for some 35 years. While Keith’s 
statements were technically correct, in many 
cases they were also misleading because he 
did not balance the negative with the pos¬ 
itive aspects of our community. 

For example, he said. "Largely ignored by 
the rest of the population arc hundreds of 
poor black families who live in ramshackle 
houses on unpaved streets.” In the four years 
that I have been on the city council, we have 
spent more than S3 million to upgrade and im¬ 
prove the predominantly black community. 
We arc just about to complete a project in 
which we demolished nine blocks of substan¬ 
dard buildings and relocated the residents to 
better housing. Incidentally, the dilapidated 
buildings shown in your photograph on page 
30 were torn down almost a year ago. As for 
“an auditorium that was condemned and 
closed three years ago.” the city and county 
have agreed to jointly repair and expand the 
building, which has won numerous architec¬ 
tural awards. 

“Beauty is in the eye of the beholder.” but 
I—and apparently thousands of others—find 
considerable beauty in Bradenton's clean, safe 
streets, its bright blue skies, free of smog, its 
continued 




Fiat 

Power train warranty 
24 months 
24.000 miles 



Toyota 

12 months 
12.500 miles 


Chevette 

12 months 
12.000 miles 


Volkswagen 

12 months 
20.000 miles 


Honda 

12 months 
12,000 miles 


Fiesta 

12 months 
12.000 miles 


Datsun 

12 months 
12.000 miles 


After their warranties konk out, 
ours keeps on going. 


If you’re looking around at new 
car warranties, take a look at Fiat’s. 

Because our power train 
warranty now lasts up to 12 months 
or up to 12.000 miles longer than 
these other fine warranties. 

You see. we’ve spent millions 
of dollars and engineering hours 
making Fiats more dependable and 
reliable. 

And we’re passing the extra 
confidence we have in our cars on 
to you in the form of a longer 
warranty. 

Take a look at the new Fiat 


warranty at your Fiat dealer. 

And while you're there, take a 
look at a car. 

Here's how you’re protected. 

Fiat Motors of North America, 
Inc. will warrant to the retail pur¬ 
chaser each part of each new 1978 
Fiat except tires, batteries and 
normal maintenance items to be free, 
under normal use and service, from 
defect in material and workmanship 
for 12,000 miles or 12 months from 
the date of delivery, whichever event 
shall first occur. The transmission. 


drive train and most engine parts 
will be warranted for a total of 24,000 
miles or 24 months from the date of 
delivery, whichever event occurs 
first. Any part found to be defective 
will be replaced or repaired at the 
option of Fiat. See your Fiat dealer 
for exact terms of the Fiat Motors of 
North America. Inc. Warranty. 



First we improved the car. 
Then we improved the warranty. 









The Fu|i Feeling. 

Knowing what's beneath you 
is above every thing else. 

The new Fuji 12-speed pictured here is a perfect example. The two extra speeds 
will take cycling even further, and get It there faster. You'll feel how well that's been accomplished 
when you ride #. You'll feel If In Us design, construction, ana performance. And you'll feel If In 
every Fuji you ride. For Fuji quality Is always the same. Superb. You can get the Fuji Feeling anywhere 
finer bicycles are sold. You'll also feel good when you see how reasonably priced they are. 


i First and Foremost. 


FUJI AMERICA. AOMSION OF TOSHOKU AMERICA INC. 118 BAUER DR . OAKLANO N.J. 07436. (20t) 337-1700 
FUJI AMERICA WEST. A DIVISION OF TOSHOKU AMERICA INC. 465 CALIFORNIA ST. SAN FRANCISCO. CAL 84104. (415) 986-7797. 7796 
FUJI CANADA. C/0 NACU LEISURE. 1183 FINCH AVE.. WEST. SUITE 204. DOWNSVIEW. ONTARIO M3J2GZ (416) 630-9440 


ChangingYour 
Address? 

If you’re about to make a move, here’s how to 
insure that SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets there as 
soon as you do! 

1. Let us know 4 weeks in advance 

2 . Attach the address label on the cover of one of 
your subscription copies to this coupon (that will 
guarantee speed and accuracy) 

3 . Fill in your new address below 

4 . Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 541 North Fair¬ 
banks Court, Chicago. Illinois 60611 
For even faster service on this or other matters 
concerning your subscription—billing, renewal, 
complaints, additional subscriptions—call toll-free: 

800 - 621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

To order SPORTS ILLUSTRATED check box: □ new □ renewal 

NAME ______ 

(Please print) 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ ZIP 



19TH HOLE continued 

balmy temperatures and cooling Gulf breez¬ 
es, its graceful palms and majestic oaks, its 
scenic mile-svidc river, its colorful tropical fo¬ 
liage and birds, and its outstanding public fa¬ 
cilities . such as modern hospitals, a new cen¬ 
tral library and a good school system. 

William A. Evers 
Vice Mayor 
City of Bradenton. Fla. 

Sir: 

Larry Keith's article on Bradcnlon brought 
back fond memories of my days as a Car¬ 
dinal player in the 1920s. He gave an accu¬ 
rate portrayal of the sort of town it was then, 
as well as of how little it has changed. 

May I point out one slight error in Larry's 
report'.' The Gas House Gang of Frank Frisch 
and Dizzy Dean was nol the first Cardinal 
team to train at Bradenton. In 1923. my third 
year as a Cardinal. Branch Rickey, who was 
then our manager and general manager, had 
us train at Bradenton. I( was also our (rain¬ 
ing site the following year, ufter which we 
trained at Stockton. Calif, for one year and 
at San Antonio. Texas the next. We moved 
back to Florida in 1927. but the site was Avon 
Park. That was Frisch's first year with the Car¬ 
dinals. and it was after that lin 1930) that the 
club returned to Bradenton. 

George (Specs) Toporcer 
Huntington Station. N.Y. 

MORE ON PRAIRIE CITY 

Sir: 

After reading Girls Win, Hoys Lose. 
(March 6) I felt old memories stirring up. I. 
too. lived in Prairie City in the early ’60s but 
had pretty much forgotten those days. Now I 
can sit back with renewed vigor and wonder 
where my basketball heroines arc: Cheryl. 
Charlotte. Jeanine and (he rest. Douglas Bau¬ 
er captured everything just as it was. And I 
doubt it has changed all that much. He did ne¬ 
glect to tell about the bus trips for away games 
and how the girls were always in the front 
and the boys in the back. Of course, on the 
way home there was some occasional cheat¬ 
ing. Rickcr-racker. firecracker, sis boom bah!/ 
Prairie City Plainsmen, rah, rah. rah! 

Donald E. Guthrie 
Bay City. Texas 
Sir: 

Douglas Bauer truly portrayed the serious¬ 
ness of girls' basketball in small Iowa towns. 
I'm proud to say that my mother is the Mona 
Van Stcenbergen mentioned in the article, so 
basketball has played a large role in my life. I 
wouldn’t want it any other way. 

Margaret Campbell 
Sioux City. Iowa 
WINNING COACHES (CONT.) 

Sir: 

The winningesl aclive junior college bas¬ 
ketball coach is Dick Baldwin, age 56. of 
Broome Community College in Binghamton. 
N.Y. Now in his 31st year at Broome. Bald¬ 
win has won 694 games. Ray Meyer’s achieve¬ 
ment (571 winsl at DcPauI (Reawakening the 
continued 


Subscription price in the U S. Canada. Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands S20 a year 
Military personnel anywhere in the world, $1750. All others, $24 a year 
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IF SPORTS ARE YOUR 
PASSION, JOIN THE CLUB. 



146. The Complete Book of Ri 

by James K Fix" 

S10 

1152 Some Champion 

I Sketches & Fid 

| by Ring Lard no 

Matthew J Bni 
& Richard Lavr 
Foreword by Ri 
i S8.95 
161 The Aerobics Wc 
• New Data on th 
| Popular Exercii 
by Kenneth H. 

" MD.M.PH 


Edited by 


Prograi 


Cooper. 

■ $10 

143. Shadow Box by 
George Plimpton 
$9 95 

140 Cross-Country 
Skiing Today 

. The Latest on 

I Equipment and 

I Technique lor Touring 
| nnd Competition 

i by John Caldwell 


IgfP 

J ipm 


1105 A Mile Above the Rim 

hy Charles Rosen 
J $8.95 

1160. The legend of Dr. J 

I The Story of Julius Ei 

I hv Marty Bell 

$7.95 

1229 Sports in America 

hv James A. Michenet 
$12.50 


Great Moments 

bv Joseph Reichler 
$9 95 

Baseball As I 


Baseball. 

131. A Season 

bv Roger Kahn 
$8.95 

119. Five Seasons 

A Baseball Companion 
bv Roger Angel! 

$9.95 

148 Pitching 
in a Pinch 
or Baseball 
from the Inside 
by Christy Math< 
Introduction 
by Red Smith 

$10 N 

107 Babe 

by Robert W, 

Creamer 
$9 95 

224 Baseball Between 

by Donald Honig 
S9.95 

109 Whiley and Mickey 

An Autobiography 
oI the Yankee Years 
by Whitey Ford. 
Mickey Mantle, 
with Joseph Durso 
$895 

173 Baseball 

When the Gri 
Was Real 

bv Donald Honig 
S12.50 


Sports toss-up. 


Choose any 3 books for only $1 

when you join Sports Illustrated Book Club and agree 
to buy four more books in the next year. Save money 
on sports classics as a member. 



Football. 


To top off this great offer, we‘11 also send you a free copy of Sports 
Illustrated Booh Club News fifteen times a year. 

It's a magazine loaded with pictures, reviews and descriptions of some thirty 
books, scouted from the best publishers in the field, 
fitness books, football books, famous athletes' own stories — a 
fascinating sports reading at terrific savings, 
the Club now. Get Sports Illustrated Book Club News. Sit back 


O Check here if under 21 years of age 

How membership works 

1. You receive Sports Illustrated Book Club News 15 times each year (about every 
314 weeks). Each issue reviews a new Main Selection, plus scores of Alternates. 
Most books are offered at substantial discounts. A shipping charge is added to 
all shipments. 

2. If you want the Main Selection do nothing. It will be shipped to you automat 
ically. If you want one or more Alternate books-or no book at all-indicate your 
decision on the reply form always enclosed and return it by the date specified. 

3. Return privilege. If the News is delayed and you receive the Main Selection 
without having had 10 days to notify us. you may return it at our expense 

4 Cancellations. You may cancel membership at any time after you have bought 
the four additional books. 

srosts iuustrated is a registered trademark of Time Incorporated. 
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Drive a tough bargain. 

Bolens. 


You’re a good yard ahead with Bolens. 

•FMC 


INGAIO MARSH 


Bolens tractors 
and riders are 
engineered and built 
super tough Long life and 
high trade-in values make them 
all super bargains 

Take our newest 11 hp XL 
tractor Ultra-quiet and comfortable 
Unmatched as a quality mowing ma¬ 
chine Or size up our 20 hp utility 
tractor. Rugged and resourceful for 
any number of really big jobs Climb 


aboard a 
Bolens Riding 
Mower It'll take 
the footwork out of yard 
work at a price you'll 
find easy to ride along with 
See your Bolens dealer for a test 
drive now For his name, check the 
Yellow Pages or call 800-447-4700 
toll-free anytime (in Illinois, call 
800-322-4400i FMC Corporation, 
Port Washington. Wl 53074 


"scores another hit with her new, impeccably 
written mystery "—Publishers Weekly 


LAST DITCH 

"She writes better than Christie 
ever did." 

— New York Times Book Review 


19TH HOLE continued 

Glory. Feb. 27) is outstanding, but Baldwin's 
fine record also deserves national attention. 

Judith Peckham 
Endicott. N.Y. 

OLD PROS (CONT.) 

Sir: 

Please tell Walter Bingham for me that 
young rabbit Dave Nevatt may deserve his 
shot at winning a PGA tournament but cer¬ 
tainly not at the expense of past winners of 
the PGA's annual blue ribbon event {Let's 
Ring Out the Old and Ring In the New. Feb. 
271. Bingham's report was sadly one-sided in 
favor of some kids who are not able to qual¬ 
ify for run-of-the-mill tournaments. 

Who among us would want to watch the 
Jack Renners. Don Pooleys and Phil Han¬ 
cocks if he could instead watch Sam Snead. 
Dow Finsterwald. Jerry Barber and Jack 
Fleck, whose steady golf beat Ben Hogan for 
the 1955 U.S. Open championship? Having 
caddied for Walter Hagen in 1928 in a four- 
ball match with Gene Sarazen. Johnny Far¬ 
rell and a local pro. Jock Hendry, my sym¬ 
pathies are with the old geezers. The kids will 
have their day soon enough. 

Edwin Hummel 
San Pedro. Calif. 

Sir: 

Being in Los Angeles on business earlier 
this year and having some lime to spare. I 
plunked down eight bucks to spend a few sun¬ 
ny hours watching the L.A. Open. I did so in 
order to sec the likes of Jay Hebert. Dow 
Finsterwald. Jim Ferrier and other magic 
names stroll the course. I would pay $8 just 
to watch Sam Snead hit practice balls. 

Let the rabbits play for $666.66 on Mon¬ 
day and Tuesday, but save the great ones for 
the spectators. Where are you. Ralph Nader? 
Golf needs you. 

Merlin Darby 
Monmouth, Ore. 

Sir: 

It is my opinion that these fallen heroes of 
yesteryear should not be so highly revered. 
Undoubtedly they must have been great golf¬ 
ers to win either the PGA championship or 
the U.S. Open, prizes coveted by golfers of 
all generations. However, they cannot stand 
with the likes of Bobby Jones, who retired at 
his peak. An athlete's failure to realize the 
loss of his once-great ability is one of the trag¬ 
ic scenes in sports. The players on the PGA 
tour and in professional sports in general arc 
looked upon as men with talents far above 
those of other mortals. If this mystique is lost 
through fumbling mediocrity, the image of 
all professional sports suffers. 

Joseph M. Zoladz 
Eggertsville. N.Y 


Address editorial mail to Sporis Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center New 
York. New York. 10020 















The Lincoln Versailles gives me the smooth ride 
I want It was a major factor in my switching 

Carrie Straach. former Cadillac owner 


owners have switched 
t!|BH^ln Continental, 
Continental Mark V and Lincoln Versailles 

How 7 do they like their new cars? 


f Lincoln is roomier than Cadillac deVitte. yet 
the mileage rating is virtually the same • 
^ Edward McHenry, 

.. former Cadillac owner 


*ERAestimatesfortheLincolnContinentalwith6.6litreeng 20m.pg hwy. 
13m p g city For Cadillac deVille with 70 litre eng 19mpg hwy. I3mpq 
city Vbur actual mileage may vary depending how and where you drive 
car s condition and optional equipment Cal ratings lower 
• Based on recent national average NADA used car trade-in figures 
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VANTAGE 


Why smoke this much tar.. 


\liirllnmi 


7f/nr/o/tm TV. .uncut 


Winston 


Winston 


© 


Miirllinm 


MG TAB MG TAR MG TAR MG TAR MG TAR MG TAR MG TAR MG TAR MG TAR 

12 MG NIC. 0.9 MG NIC t.O MG NIC. 07 MG NIC. 1.0 MG NIC. 07 MG NIC 1.1 MG NIC. 12 MG NIC. 0.6 MG NIC 


when you can get good taste at 
only 8 mg tar? 


IMT 


c -•« >taen 
uahts 


KENT 

Golden 

Lights 


King size or lOO's, 
Regular or Menthol 


►Air- W 07 Mgs n*c< 


Simply put, 

they’re as low as you can go and still get good taste 
and smoking satistaction. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Of All Brands Sold: Lowest tar: 0.5 mg."tar"0.05 mg. nicotine; 

Kent Golden Lights: Kings Regular— 8 mg."tar,” 0.6 mg. nicotine; Kings Menthol— 
8 mg.”tar." 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette FTC Report, August 1977.100’s Regular 
and Menthol—10 mg.”tar," 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


















